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IRELAND. 


F Mr. Trevetyan still maintains, in the face of the 
Maamtrasna and Scarteen murders and of the new 
agitation on behalf of the labourers, the cheerful view 
which he expressed recently at Derry, he may at least be 
credited with indomitable optimism. It is perhaps the 
best proof of the condition into which Ireland has been 
allowed to drift that such acrime as that committed on 
Dane. Leany at Scarteen should attract comparatively 
little attention, because it was insignificant compared with 
the still more horrible butchery committed just before. 
‘* Murder,” said an amiable defender of the Irisn some time 
ago, “cannot long prevail in Catholic Ireland.” The 
massacre of the Joyce family illustrates the precision 
and accuracy of this remark very happily. Nor can it 
appear to anybody who is not absolutely determined to 

make the best of everything as long as Mr. GLapsTonE 
is Prime Minister, to be in any respect a consolation 
that the deed is said to be not agrarian, but the result of 
the operations of a secret society whose members were 
possibly prompted by motives of private interest. It is 
exactly into this state of secret societies that agrarian 
agitation naturally passes, and it is inevitable that secret 
societies should lend themselves to private greed and re- 
venge. If it could be shown to demonstration that the 
unhappy man Joyce and his family had committed, and 
were suspected of committing, no crime against the code 
of the agrarian agitators, the matter would not be mended, 
but the reverse. It would prove that the Irish disease had 
passed into a secondary stage, a stage more inveterate, 
more difficult to treat, more hideous in its symptoms 
and results. If it be true that the identification of the 
whole gang is certain and sufficient, that of course 
is ground for reasonable rejoicing. The execution of 
such a group together, and on one charge, might 
gladden the soul of the least bloodthirsty of men, not 
merely as an atonement for the almost incredible atrocity 
of the crime, but as likely to produce an infinitely more 
salutary effect than the separate punishment of as many 
individuals for different offences. It is obvious that in all 
these Moonlight cases the doctrine that there is safety in 
numbers is religiously observed by the criminals. The 
object of this is, no doubt, not merely to make re- 
sistance difficult or impossible, but to prevent discovery 
by making it the interest of as many persons as possible 
to conceal the guilty. The cutting off of an entire gang 
would therefore be of special value, and the circumstance 
that local jealousy seems to have had as much to do as 
humane feelings with the tracking of the murderers, is 
also encouraging to those who have the execution of 
justice at heart. There are other neighbourhoods in Ireland 
besides Maamtrasna and Derrypark in which the inhabi- 
tants of one are convinced that the inhabitants of the other 
are “ the biggest devils in the country.” 

Although, therefore, Mr. Trevelyan’s expressions of 
satisfaction can hardly be regarded as otherwise than ill- 
timed, some good may possibly come out of the horrible 
evil of these later events. It is satisfactory, too, to see that 
the obloquy thrown on the jury which convicted Hyves, and 
the indecision exhibited by that which tried Watsu last 
week, have not prevented the Dublin jurymen, as a whole, 
from doing their duty. The second trial of WaxsH has 
succeeded in bringing to justice a murderer not much less 
bratal than the butchers of the Jorces, and minor sentences 


of sufficient severity have been passed in other cases. All 
this is as it should be, but it must be most earnestly hoped 
that the Government of Ireland will show no weakness 
in regard to the sentences which have been passed, 
and especially with regard to that on Hynes. It would 
be infinitely better that convictions should not be ob- 
tained at all than that their effect should be frittered 
away by the successful employment of popular clamopr. 
The question of the truth and falsity of the accusations 
against the jury in Hynes’s case need not be here dis- 
cussed. It is evident that what is important is the 
sufficiency or not of the evidence in the case itself. It 
would be pessimi exempli if a Lord-Lieutenant were in such 
acase to interfere, and it could not fail to disgust and 
discourage alike judges, juries, and witnesses who, at 
great risk of unpopularity, and in the last two cases at 
actual peril to themselves, are endeavouring to do their 
duty. Nothing can be clearer than that, according to 
previous practice, the setting at work of the two Bills— 
the one for coercion, the other for concession—has been 
made the occasion of a fresh demonstration against law, 
order, and English rule by the subordinate, but practi- 
cally all-powerful, agitators of whom Mr. ParNeLt and 
his friends nominally wash their hands, but who are in 
reality their instruments. It must be remembered, too, 
that the immediate effect of the Arrears Bill is likely, 
by the confession of its warmest admirers, to be not a few 
evictions; that the irritation of those evicted will be 
augmented by the spectacle of their neighbours receiving 
the public dole; that the emptied farms will have to be 
re-tenanted ; and that all incitements to agrarian crime 
will be, if only for a time, present in an intensified degree. 
The only chance of stopping the fresh outbreak of savagery 
for which the signal was given by the bludgeons of the 
Joxces’ murderers is to adopt a course of unwavering 
severity—giving each criminal his fair trial, but, when 
that fair trial has been given, allowing no qualms and no 
quibbles to interfere with the execution of the heaviest 
sentences that law can inflict. ' 
The Irish Labour and Industrial Union is an institution 
which must be watched a little before it is possible cer- 
tainly to discern the objects of its promoters. On the 
face of it, it presents the advantages of a sop to a class 
which, if not extremely numerous, has more than once 
troubled the operations of the Land League, and which is 
in the dangerous position of having had at present more 
done for it by the Government than by the agitators. It 
presents, moreover, the possibility of an organization on 
the plan of the prohibited League, to be made use of for 
intermittent agitation as time and opportunity may serve. 
But its most obvious purpose is that of a seton to keep 
open the irritation of the tenant-farmer class against the 
landlords. This is concealed in the formal address, and in 
Mr. Parneu’s speech—indeed Mr. ParneLt has guarded 
the hedge of his teeth very carefully since his imprison- 
ment—bnt it is clear enough in the speeches of Mr. Ditton 
and Mr. Harris, both mighty men in the Laud League 
itself. Mr. Ditton expressly stated his opinion that 
nothing could be done for the labourer if the settle- 
ment of the Land Act were accepted, and he wound 
up with his usual delenda est Carthago, the reminder 
that “the one goal of this and every organization should 
“be nationality.” Mr. Ditton’s nationality in another 
sense may be said to be sufficiently proved by his speak- 
ing of tenants under the Land Act as “ the impover- 
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“ished tenants”’—impoverished, that is to say, by the | 
permanent remission of one-fourth of their rents, and by 
the present of a tenant-right representing the negotiable 
capital value of that remission. Mr. Harris was more 
explicit still. The old Land League doctrine that the 
farmer is to live, thrive, and provide for all emergencies, 
and then hand his landlord the balance, is now improved 
upon. The labourer is urged to demand increased wages, 
and these are to be further deducted from the very 
problematical surplus available for rent on the system just 
described. These utterances, made at the starting of the 
new Union, sufficiently define its probable scope. If the 
labourers in Ireland were a more numerous class, the 
agitators would not dare, and if they were a more 
intelligent class the agitators would not attempt, to 


make of them so obvious a convenience. They are to 
be a stick to beat the landlord, but in no case a rod for the 


tenant’s back. But, as the official utterances of the Union 
do not convey this ingenious policy very clearly, it can, of | 


course, be modified as occasion may require. 


are endeavouring to take time by the forelock in establish- 
ing the necessary machinery for reviving agitation when 
and how they please. They are probably anxious to dis- 
connect themselves as much as possible from the old 
machinery, which is now turning, as has recently been 
shown, into sheer Ribbonism and Whiteboyism. It will 
continue, as they know, to do their work indirectly. 

eanwhile, a so-called orderly agitation of a new kind 
gives new possibilities. The Prevention of Crime Bill 
ought to interfere a little with these plans. Such speeches 
as those of Mr. Ditton and Mr. Harris go perilously near, 
if they do not overstep, the line; but the original organi- 
zation of the Land League has proved itself so efficient 
that it is not surprising that an attempt to revive it should 
be made. It will be the fault of the Government if it 
does not profit by the lesson taught three years ago. 
Unfortunately, the most significant passage in Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN’s speech at Belfast on Wednesday seems to show 
that it does not intend to profit by that lesson. ‘‘ With 
“ political writings and speeches and resolutions,” says the 
Trish Secretary, “ we do not care to concern ourselves,” 
In other words, “‘We do not care who sows the seed of 
“ fature crime.” 


THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 


IR GARNET WOLSELEY, like most men, has his 
ill-wishers, and, putting actual ill-wishers out of the 
question, he may be said to be exposed, more than most 
men, to sharp-eyed and not exactly benevolent criticism. 
But it is difficult to think that any competent critic, what- 
ever may be his prepossessions, will refuse admiration to 
the series of movements which, on Saturday and Sunday 
last, altered the whole complexion of the Egyptian cam- 
paign. At the end of last week the invading force held 
nothing but Alexandria at one end of Lower Egypt, and 
Suez at the other. At the beginning of this week one 
entire frontier of the country, possessing unusual capa- 
bilities as a base of operations, had been occupied by 
naval and military forces, with a precision and com- 
pleteness of arrangement which would have been ad- 
mirable if there had been no enemy in the case, and if 
the English ships and troops had been executing a sham 
operation in England itself. Of fighting there was indeed 
little; but that was mainly because the excellence of the 
movements, and the suddenness with which they were 
carried out, rendered fighting almost impossible except at 
a great disadvantage to the enemy. But the combined 
seizure at a given moment of a long range of positions 
occupied by hostile troops, and the transport in a few hours 
of a considerable body of forces fully supplied with a com- 
plicated baggage of materials and stores, are things which, 
if less captivating to the uninstructed imagination than a 
pitched battle, are at least as difficult to get through suc- 
cessfully. No doubt a very large part of the credit, per- 
haps the largest part, is due to the navy, which has always 
exhibited the combination of orderly arrangement and 
active daring in the highest possible degree. But the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army must be credited with 
the general plan, and in so far as the praise is due to any 
single person, he is entitled to it. 
The return of M. pe Lesseps to a more sensible state of 


The 
thing beyond doubt is that Mr. Parvewt and his friends 


mind makes it perhaps unnecessary to dwell on the antics 


which gave a comic side to the performances of the early 
part of the week. It is indeed strange that a man of un. 
doubted talent should have failed to see that only two 
courses of dignified action were open to him—either to 
make the best of the situation, and assist the English cor- 
dially, or to make one short and simple protest, and then 
wash his hands of the matter. Instead of this, by allow- 
ing his wife to write absurd letters to editors of English 
newspapers, by encouraging his officers to enter into 
impotent disputes with a Power against which they had 
neither physical force nor moral right to sustain them, 
and, finally, by professing a sudden “ understanding ” 
of what an intelligent child could not have failed to 
understand from the beginning, M. pz Lesseps has made 
a sufficiently curious, but also sufficiently undignified, 
exhibition of individual, perhaps also of national, cha- 
racter. He has not done his friend Arasr any good; 
indeed, it is extremely probable that by infecting him 
with the idea of Lessepsian greatness, which is evidently 
entertained by the Lesseps family generally, he has done 
him a good deal of harm. For the present, however, the 
humiliation and annoyance of seeing Ismailia—his own 
creation, and so to speak his own capital—turned into an 
English headquarters, is an ample punishment for M. pe 
Lesseps’s vagaries. There can be but little doubt that the 
operations of the immediate future will chiefly lie in the 
valley which leads from Lake Timsah to the capital. The 
successful occupation of the line of the Canal has not only 
relieved Sir Garnet Wotsetry from the necessity of at. 
tacking the entrenchments of Kafr Dowar and the forts of 
Aboukir, but has deprived even a successful attack of any 
considerable advantage. The country lying immediately 
to the rear of the Egyptian position is difficult, the route 
to Cairo is the longest. On the other hand, the route 
from Ismailia is in itself short and easy; and, whatever 
may be the fortifications which Arabi has thrown up at 
Tel-el-Kebir and elsewhere, there is no place, short of the 
barrage of the Nile, where anything like the unique ad- 
vantages of his old position in front of Alexandria are ob- 
tainable. A few days will probably show whether this latter 
position is to be seriously held or not. But the proba- 
bilities are all in favour of both parties retaining there 
simply sufficient troops to watch each other, and applying 
their main strength on the other side. On that side the 
General will, no doubt, eager as he may be and should be 
to advance, take care, as before his movement of last 
Saturday, to have everything ready to ensure that an 
advance shall be successful. The operations which 
he has in hand are not extraordinarily difficult, they 
are not extraordinarily dangerous. But they are carried 
on under a somewhat unusual responsibility. Although a 
momentary check would be of no great military importance, 
the political importance of it in the present peculiar situ- 
ation might be very great. Sir Garnet WotsELey has, 
therefore, tirst of all to play to win, and to arrange his 
Kriegsspiel not so as to make frequent striking moves, but 
so as to make every move tell. The fight at Chalouf—the 
most considerable that has yet actually taken place at 
close quarters—was no great matter; but it showed that 
the promptitude, decision, and good management which 
have characterized the larger movements characterize also 
the action of subordinates. It is easy to say that the 
Egyptian troops are very different adversaries from certain 
others with whom English soldiers have fought disastrous 
engagements at no very distant date. It may be said con- 
fidently that there is a still greater difference between the 
generalship (using that word in reference to the actual 
chiefs present at the fighting) displayed in the one case 
and the generalship displayed in the others. 


Not merely these considerations, but others of a still 
simpler character, made it impossible to attach the 
slightest importance to the report of the capture of Tel- 
el-Kebir which was circulated on Thursday. That a force 
which was thirty miles distant in the morning, and which 
did not possess a single locomotive, shonld have even 
reached Tel-el-Kebir on Thursday was a physical impos- 
sibility. There can be no doubt that the romour arose 
from the artillery doel which actually took place at 
Ramses on that day—a duel which shows that on the east 
as on the west the rebels are abundantly provided with a 
very formidable armament, and that if they stick to their 
guns their position will not be won without a serious 
effort. That effort Sir Garner Wotseteyr will certainly 
make at the earliest possible moment, bat he will, 
with equal certainty, not make it till he can bring 
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his fall strength to bear. It is satisfactory to find that 
competent and not very amiably disposed critics com- 
mend almost without qualification the discipline, appear- 
ance, and leading of the English troops. Sir Garner 
bas pretty plainly informed his men that, thanks to 
the tender mercies of the Radical politicians, who have 
deprived him of the cat, he will be obliged to shoot them 
without hesitation if they misbehave. Such a threat is 
gure to be efficacious at first; it remains to be seen 
whether it will be as effectual in the long run as the 
bodily presence of the provost-marshal and the halberts. 
While the conduct of the English forces appears to have 
been excellent, it has been necessary to use a certain 
amount of severity towards the natives. Both at Port 
Said and at Ismailia, Arabs and Greeks looting, or 
refusing to stand when challenged, have been shot. 
This may be regretted, but it is unavoidable and 
it will probably save bloodshed later. Of the other 
methods of management of which Sir Garnet WOLSELEY 
has availed himself, that which has naturally attracted 
most attention is the very free use of diplomatic assertion 
and denial which he or his subordinates have made. This 
is, of course, entirely within the rights of a commander, 
according to the code of military ethics; and if corre- 
spondents have been deceived by an asserted attack on 
Aboukir, or enemies and French unfriends on the Canal by 
a denial of intention to land, they have themselves to 
thank for their credulity and its consequences. At the 
same time it is perhaps not altogether unpardonable to 
express a hope that this engine, which of its nature gets 
less effective with use, will be used as sparingly as possible. 
It gratifies the natural mischievousness of man, no doubt, 
at the same time that it sometimes obtains substantial ad- 
vantages. But it is not exactly desirable that Englishmen, 
after having been known in Egypt, ever since the conven- 
tion of El Arish, as the most scrupulous of all Franks in 
telling the truth, should exchange that character for the 
reputation of being of all Franks the most ready and in- 
genious in telling lies. 


MR. GRAY’S CASE. 


HE atrocity of agrarian crime in Ireland seems, if 
possible, to increase. The recent murder of a whole 
family by a gang of men who are probably known to 
every person in the neighbourhood might disturb the 
most complacent official optimism except in the minds of 
Mr. Guiapstone and Mr. Trevetyan. Arrears Bills, and 
similar messages of peace, have no tendency to protect 
victims who are probably suspected of some offence against 
the code of the Land League, or of the Whiteboys. The 
apologists of crime in or out of Parliament commonly 
-extenuate the guilt of assassins by describing the conflict 
between law and crime as a kind of informal war. Some 
of the demagogues have been accustomed to suggest that 
alleged deaths of evicted tenants may be set off against 
acts of agrarian vengeance; yet even the most rabid 
patriots must be shamed if they are not shocked by the 
murder which has not unfitly been described as a massacre 
and by a later crime of the same character. For a man 
who is said to have been suspected of giving information 
to the police, no compassion will be felt by those who 
are doing their utmost to save the assassins of a poor 
labourer from their merited fate; but even Nationalist 
orators may perhaps censure the slaughter of Jorcn’s wife, 
of his mother of eighty-five, his daughter of nineteen, and 
of one or two ungrown boys. The crime may perhaps 
have some connexion with the murder of Lord ARDILAuy’s 
bailiff, whose body was found tied to that of his grandson. 
For once it would seem that even the neighbouring 
peasantry profess a certain disapproval of the foulest of 
agrarian crimes ; yet it is necessary to protect the witnesses 
who have caused the apprehension of the murderers. The 
ferocity which vents itself on women and children is 
ee to Irish criminals. Their patrons, who in the 
ouse of Commons and elsewhere protest against measures 
for the protection of life and property, perhaps regret 
the imprudence which leads them to outrage every feeling 
of humanity. Nevertheless, professed advocates of liberty 
use their utmost endeavours to secure impunity for 
murder. Every effort is made to secure their trial by 
sympathizing or frightened jurymen; and, when a con- 
Viction is obtained, the mercy of the Crown is invoked 
in favour of pitiless assassins. They would perhaps excite 


less sympathy if there were any reasonable doubt of their 
guilt. 

Some of the grossest violations of morality are beyond the 
reach of law; but direct interference with the course of justice 
has fromearly times been punishable by a procedure which is 
unavoidably elastic and vague. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that a class of offences which are sometimes highly serious 
should be technically designated as contempt of Court. 
The gravity of the case may vary from mere carelessness 
or levity of demeanour to a deliberate conspiracy against 
the administration of civil or criminal justice. An inac- 
curate nomenclature seems to render the judge a party 
in the cause which he determines. The offence con- 
sists, not in disrespect to a legal tribunal, but in in- 
tentional or thoughtless usurpation of its functions. It 
happens that the most culpable instances of contempt 
of Court are committed in the form of comments either 
on evidence or on other incidents of the case, which, 
though they are unlikely to disturb the equanimity 
of a judge, may exercise a pernicious influence on the 
minds of ajury. An unpaid and non-professional body, 
selected almost by chance from the general commu- 
nity, may with comparative ease be cajoled or frightened 
into disregard of its duties. In Ireland, at the present 
time, a conscientious juryman may well think that he 
has reason for alarm. Mr. Justice Lawson not inappro- 
priately referred to the murder of Mr. Hersert, perhaps 
at the instance of some of his fellows, because he had been 
prepared to render an honest verdict against an agrarian 
offender. Every upright juryman has necessarily to dis- 
charge his duty in the presence of eleven witnesses, any 
one of whom may possibly denounce him to a secret society 
of assassins. On the other hand, he can have no indirect 
motive for convicting on insufficient evidence. An acquittal 
involves neither danger nor unpopularity. It is true that 
when Mr. Gray was charged with contempt of Court the 
verdict against Hynes had been already given; but the 
same or another jury might not improbably be influenced 
by unfair criticism either on the conduct or on the consti- 
tution of the panel. . 

Although English and Irish jurisprudence are the same, 
it is necessary in the exercise of a discretionary jurisdiction 
to take into consideration the circumstances of the country. 
In a time of notorious and visible anarchy, perhaps on the 
eve of rebellion and civil war, an interference with the 
administration of justice which might under other condi- 
tions be simply irregular and impertinent, may be in the 
highest degree dangerous, and therefore justly punishable. 
The judges under the Coercion Act are trying the last ex- 
periment as to the possibility of protecting life and pro- 
perty. Of two alternative methods prescribed by law, it 
has been thought expedient in the first instance to test the 
efficacy of the milder or less unusual procedure. Satisiied 
that trial by jury in the disturbed districts is worse than 
useless, Parliament, on the proposal of the Ministers, has 
substituted for the ordinary mode of dealing with agrarian 
offenders either trial by judges sitting alone, or a change of 
venue and a reference to special juries. It would have been 
better to throw the whole responsibility on the judges than 
to devolve on juries empaneled for the purpose an invidious 
and dangerous duty; but the Government, in conformity 
with its characteristic habit, clings to a semblance of 
constitutional moderation. The affectation of regarding 
as fundamental principles contrivances suited to a certain 
condition of society is one of the most tenacious forms of 
cant. Trial by jury would never have been established or 
retained in England, if crime had not been generally re- 
probated by public opinion. As soon as juries begin to 
sympathize with murderers, it becomes, according to any 
rational theory of constitutional liberty, necessary to detect 
and punish assassination by means of some other agency. 
It would have been wiser as well as bolder to suspend trial 
by jury altogether than to retain it in a fragmentary and 
artificial form, If murderers are nevertheless to be tried 
by jury, it is the imperative duty of those who are charged 
with the administration of the law to use all the precautions 
which it provides against a failure of justice. 

The duty of watching and checking possible mis- 
carriages in the selection of jurors belongs, under the 
general law, to the Attorney-General or his representa- 
tive. Both for the prosecution and for the defence certain 
challenges without cause assigned are allowed, and fur- 
ther objections to jurymen may be sustained on sufficient 
cause. In the late trial the Arrorney-GeNERAL through 
the proper officer direceed certain jurymen to stand aside ; 
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but when the jury was complete, he had by no means 
exhausted his right of challenge. It afterwards appeared 
that one at least of the uumber had been exclud. . 
at his own request, on the ground that he entertained 
scruples as to the moral lawfulness of capital punish- 
ment. As it has been said, those who conducted the 
prosecution were not bound to state their reason, and it 
was their imperative duty to set aside persons who 
might on any ground be thought likely to disregard the 
evidence. The powers of the Attorney-General are taken 
for granted in the Act under which the prisoner was 
tried. He was entitled, when the Government resolved 
to suspend trial by the judges, to be tried by a Dublin 
special jury, constituted according to the known provisions 
of the law. The clamour raised in England against the 
exercise of the Arrorney-GENERAL’s discretion is in no way 
prompted by any doubt whether the expurgated jury re- 
turned a righteous verdict. The only parties to the legal 
contest are the prisoner on the one hand, and, on the other, 
society represented by the Law Officers and those by 
whom they were assisted in the prosecution. By a per- 
verse misconception of the issue, the excluded jurors are 
made principals in the quarrel, on the pretext that they were 
insulted by the exercise of the undoubted right of chal- 
lenge. Mr. Gray went so far as to mention the names of 
one or two citizens of Dublin who had been challenged 
as jurors, as persons whose sensibilities the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL ought to have consulted in preference to confin- 
ing himself to the duty of securing investigation by an im- 
partial jary of a charge of murder. 

It is alleged that a jury from which certain persons 
have been excluded by challenge will not command con- 
fidence in Ireland. It has not been seriously contended 
that the jury in Hyves’s case failed to discharge their only 
duty. In a certain sense they might perhaps have won 
popular confidence by acquitting, in spite of the clearest 
evidence, an atrocious murderer. The prisoner, if he was 
guilty, suffered no wrong; nor indeed had Mr. Gray’s 
unseasonable vindication of the injured jarymen any direct 
reference to the only person who could have been injured 
by the official challenges. It is well for agitators to learn 
that the machinery of justice is designed not for the sake 
of juries or judges, but for the investigation of crime and 
the punishment of wrongdoers. The charges which were 
made by a violent partisan against some members of the 
jury are probably false or grossly exaggerated. Even if 
one or two of their number showed bad taste by making 
a noise in an inn at unseasonable hours, their misconduct 
would not furnish the shadow of a pretext for disturbing 
the verdict. There would be no reason for allowing the 
miscreant Hynes to commit murder with impunity, if it 
were proved that some of the special jurymen of Dublin 
were capable of indecorous levity in their convivial hours. 
Between the impropriety of disturbing sleepers at mid- 
night, and the otfence of endeavouring to secure impunity 
tor assassins, there is no possibility of comparison. 


COREA AND JAPAN, 


would seem in these days to be the unhappy fate of 

every nation which is cursed with the possession of an 
ironclad fleet to be forced into annexation in distant re- 
gions. No Power avows the faintest wish to seize upon 
something which appears worth the trouble of taking, 
and yet every Power which has a fleet is constrained to 
annex. Italy is, perhaps, an exception. Notthatit has not 
its little plan of conquest ready traced. Far from it. It 
talks more, and more sonorously, about the rectification of 
its frontiers than all the rest of Europe, but it does so 
with a certain cynical frankness of which the merit is 
scarcely sufficiently recognized. In times when half the 
nations of the world are despoiling the other half, unwill- 
ingly and under the pressure of a painful necessity, there 
is a certain pleasure to be derived from finding that there 
is still one people which avows a natural wish to plunder. 
Bat even Italy scarcely has all the courage of its opinion. 
It also can show at need good historical and philosophical 
reasons why it should have Tunis, or should have had it if 
a neighbour’s greed had not been so quick; why it must 
have # port on the Red Sea, and more ports on the Adriatic. 
France, Russia, and, as it would appear, that most pro- 
gressive country Japan, are all under the necessity of con- 
tinuing to annex, and generally much against their will, as 
they all, with obvious truth, assert. And, indeed, if there 


parties. 


is a certain amount of hypocrisy in the language com- 
monly held about annexation, the fault is not all on the 
side of the statesmen. A considerable share of the 
responsibility for it must be entered by the recording 
angel against the names of the persons who have made it 
the fashion to use a certain cant in political matters, 
Wherever a civilized Power comes in contact with 
barbarians, it has before long to reduce them to quiet, by 
the only method which has been found to serve for the 
purpose. The process has now been going on for so long 
that only very distant regions remain to be subjected to it. 
In the midst of daily declarations that we have enough 
and that we want no more, we have had to annex Fiji and 
to begin annexing Borneo, and there has not been found 
any person of common sense to assert that both steps have 
not been necessary. ‘The other islands of the Pacific which 
have as yet escaped will go the same road as Fiji, as soon 
as a sufficient number of traders and missionaries have 
been murdered. 

The peninsula of Corea will perhaps have the distinction 
of being the scene of our next intervention, as soon as the 
dust is properly laid in Egypt. There are all the signs 
to be seen there at present which point to a future colonial 
trouble. The country has been long shut to the outer 
world. It has imitated China, and with the greatest 
success. Every attempt to establish what are called 
friendly relations by Europeans has failed. The Coreans 
stand by the old creed that friendly relations with out- 
siders mean foreign interference, and they will have none 
of them. It has hitherto been so much more profitable to 
compel the Chinese to understand their own interests that 
nobody has found it worth while to take Corea seriously in 
hand. But now it is to have its turn. Japan, which has 
learnt so much else from Europe, has not overlooked the 
sweet uses of a commercial treaty. It has long had that 
kind of relation to Corea which means anything or 
nothing, according to the respective strength of the 
The sovereign of Corea pays a tribute to the 
sovereign of Japan. The receipt of a tribute even of 
the most formal character has always been an excellent 
excuse for demanding a great deal more. It is an equally 
good reason for giving no more. The question whether a 
tribute is to grow or to remain stationary depends wholly 
on whether the payer or the payee is the stronger. Up 
to the present Japan has not been sufficiently the 
stronger to decide in its own favour. But it has acquired 
ironclads and rifles, and has perhaps learnt how to use 
them. The only region in which it well can use them is 
Corea, where it has a good excuse. The most untutored 
barbarian can draw the deduction. Japan will try to open 
Corea to trade. It has tried before, and has obtained a 
treaty, a jadicious use of European methods which pro- 
mises well for its use of its ironclads. Whatever effect the 
treaty has had in developing trade, it has not failed to pro- 
duce the first fruits of all commercial treaties made 
between jealous barbarians and foreigners of more civiliza- 
tion. There have been murders, and there is to be a war. 
The Coreans have become frightened or become angry, 
and have shown their dislike to the policy of their rulers 
by applying the limit on despotic power which controls all 
Oriental sovereigns. The Kina and Quzen have been 
murdered, as @ warning to their friends the Japanese, 
who are going to show their indignation at the crime by 
trying to seize on Corea. 

If the quarrel could be confined to them, it might be 
left to drag itself along unnoticed. The war would 
probably be long, tedious, and indecisive. The Japanese 
are better armed, but the Coreans are numerous, have, it 
is said, plenty of good weapons, and a strong country to 
defend. They may be trusted to make the task of con- 
quering them too bard for their assailants. It is not, how- 
ever, at all likely that the Japanese and Coreans will be 
left to fight it out alone. China has claims of her own on 
the peninsula, and a well-grounded fear of the ambition 
of the Japanese. A war between the two Empires was 
imminent a few years ago over the island of Formosa. 
China will be still more jealous in regard to a country 
which touches its own frontier. And behind China is 
another and more formidable Power which may not im- 
probably feel called upon to interfere. Russia has ex- 
tended her frontiers on the North Pacific as well as in 
Central Asia, and is very likely to be tempted by the 
prospect of being able to extend her seaboard further 
south. Excuses and opportunities will not be wanting. 
A long, confused struggle near her frontier among bar- 
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barians and semi-barbarians is not a thing which Russia 
is likely to tolerate without attempting to get her share 
of what good things may be going. And the good 
things are ports and naval stations in a very favourable 

ition for commanding our routes of trade with China. 
t has been so long recognized as the sign of a weak 
mind to express any fear of Russian advance, that we 
shall possibly be told that it does not matter whether 
the Corea is occupied by the Czar’s armies or not. There 
is, however, one important difference between the advance 
of the Russian frontier towards Afghanistan and on the 
Pacific. In the latter case the advance will be by sea, and 
the danger of allowing it will come home to everybody, 
though it is not more real than in the other case. If 
the trade of the Corea is to be fought for, English 
merchants in the East may be trusted to try for their 
share of it. An elaborately hostile tariff may be tolerated 
in Turkestan, but it would be a very different thing 
in the immediate neighbourhood of China. It is possible 
by the exercise of some good will and a great deal of 
ignorance to find it impossible for a Russian army to 
march to the frontier of India. The most obtuse member 
of the Anti-Aggression League will hardly be able to per- 
suade himself that a cruiser would not be able to sail from 
a port in Corea. Our position towards that country is essen- 
tially what it was towards Borneo. We have no wish to 
occupy it, but we could not tolerate its occupation by any- 
body else. As longas it remains at peace we can afford to 
let it alone, but as soon as it becomes the object of a 
struggle between other Powers we must interfere to pro- 
tect our interests. And in the East interference for that 
purpose leads infallibly to some form or degree of 
annexation. 


TURKISH DIPLOMACY. 


yess resolution which has been displayed in the pre- 
parations for the Egyptian expedition and in the 
commencement of operations entitles the Government to 
a candid construction of diplomatic proceedings which 
may have a questionable appearance. ‘The negotiations at 
Constantinople have, by the fault of the Porte, or by the 
good fortune of England, had the satisfactory result of 
postponing Turkish intervention until the campaign has 
actually begun. There may, perhaps, be reasons not 
generally known for finally consenting to arrangements 
which will too probably cause embarrassment hereafter ; 
but there is still ground to hope that no convention will be 
concluded. The conflicting wishes and interests of the 
two Governments will not be easily reconciled. The only 
object of the SuttTan in despatching a force to Egypt would 
be to watch and perhaps to thwart his ally ; and the English 
General would, if he had the choice, certainly decline am- 
biguous aid. The original draft of a convention which was 
proposed by the Turkish Government was too absurd to 
require serious consideration. It was suggested that the 
English forces should not move from their positions in and 
round Alexandria, while the Surran ascertained whether 
Arast would yield on the first appearance of Turkish 
troops representing the sovereign. All the movements of 
the allied armies were consequently to be reguiated by 
the Porte or its officers; and it would have been impos- 
sible even to begin hostilities against Arast if he pro- 
fessed to submit to the Sutran’s authority. That such 
a result was both possible and probable had already been 
poet by the announcement of the alleged success of the 
former mission to Egypt. The Turkish Government, 
indeed, at last recognized the rights of the Kuxpive; but 
it might once more have insisted that he should ad- 
minister the government through the agency of Arazi and 
his confederates. As it was evident that the proposal had 
no serious purpose, the English Plenipotentiary might 
with advantage have at once closed the negotiation ; but 
the Government at home was perhaps hampered by its 
urgent applications for the intervention of Turkey in a 
different state of circumstances. During the later dis- 
cussions Saip Paswa professed a desire to act in concert 
with England, although the co-operation of Turkey could 
only be accepted on mortifying conditions. The presence 
of a small Turkish force in Egypt, which will be practi- 
cally under the control of the English Commander-in- 
hief, will, even in an Eastern country, scarcely be liable 
to misinterpretation. Oriental politicians are capable of 
understanding the motive of concessions which follow the 
employment of material force. 


Some suspicion has been caused by the revival of 
Kurdish disturbances, which might farnish an excuse for 
sending troops to Egypt. If a small ¢ontingent 
is despatched the Sutran will not incaythe risk which 
might perhaps have attended a more vigorous support 
of infidels against true believers. It is doubtful whether 
he feels the scruples or apprehends the dangers which 
are supposed to threaten his spiritual position. From 
time to time the Ulemas and their chief issue opinions 
as to the religious lawfulness of measures which are 
really accepted or rejected on political grounds; but it 
is probable that their conscientious convictions coincide 
with the wishes and interests of the Suntan, except at 
times when rebellion is contemplated. Ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion was not wanting when Mrpuar Pasua and his associ- 
ates had resolved to dethrone Anput Aziz. At present there 
is probably no danger of conspiracy against a more astute 
and more vigilant ruler. Theological impediments to political 
acts are probably dictated by the Sutran himself when he 
needs an excuse for hesitation or change of policy. Like 
the Porg, he sometimes finds it convenient to profess his 
disability to undertake unwelcome enterprises. It is 
always found that his ghostly advisers can explain and 
justify emg which may be thought expedient. 
If the Suntan is a spiritual chief, disobedience becomes 
heresy or schism; and the suppression of unseasonable 
fanaticism may be a religious duty. The Ottoman 
Sultans have since the first establishment cf their dynasty 
been constantly engaged in war, first with Mahometan 
neighbours and rivals, and in later times with equally 
orthodox rebels. The stress which is now laid gn their’ 
spiritual character is of recent origin; and it is probably 
exaggerated by foreigners. Mahometan casuists have 
never been wanting in adaptations of abstract propositions 
to the circumstances of the time. If doctors have de- 
clared that Mussulmans must not submit to infidel rulers,. 
the doctrine is limited by the exception that rebellion is 
not justifiable unless it is likely to be crowned with suc- 
cess. When the present Sutran found that AraBI was 
about to be put down without his help, he at once recon- 
ciled himself to the anomaly of an alliance with infidels. 
If it is true that disaffection to his Government in Arabia. 
vents itself in projects for setting up a rival Caliph, the 
defeat of plans of rebellion will be less difficult when 
regular government is restored in Egypt. 


It is said that the Russian Government, which has un- 
doubtedly regarded English policy in Egypt with dis- 
satisfaction, is cultivating new designs against the 
independence and territorial integrity of Turkey. It is 
highly probable that chronic schemes of aggrandizement 
may be stimulated or revived by the example of a Power 
which was supposed to be uniformly pacific. Jealousy of 
English enterprise naturally suggests the possibility of 
interfering in Bolgaria and Armenia for the purpose of 
obtaining corresponding advantages for Russia. The 
juxtaposition of a strong and a weak Power renders 
ambitious enterprises probable, and it is certain that. 
Russian encroachment on the Turkish Empire has not yet 
come to an end; but there is no reason to believe that 
there is any immediate intention of continuing the 
traditional policy of aggression. At the Conference the 
Russian Plenipotentiary generally concurred with his 
colleagues; and an order which he received to suspend 
his attendance at the sittings was after a few days with- 
drawn. Even if the concert of Europe was little more than a 
fiction, ostensible community of purpose was maintained to 
the end; and the representative of Russia raised no separate 
opposition. The Suiran has, according to general belief, 
been guided by advice, not from St. Petersburg, but 
from Berlin. ‘The attempt to induce the Conference to 
take cognizance of the military convention has received 
no countenance, unless it be very recent, from the 
Russian Government. If Lord Granvituz’s persistent 
adherence to the theory of European concert is not wholly 
intelligible, it has, fortunately, done little harm. The Eng- 
lish Government had the good sense to foresee that ener- 
getic measures, though they might perhaps provoke verbal 
remonstrance, would not be actively resisted. Having 
determined to take the quarrel with ARaBI into their own 
hands, the Ministers have the satisfaction of finding that all 
the Powers profess to have no concern with the matter. 
No danger need be apprehended from the threat of semi- 
official journalists that, if the Suez Canal becomes the 
property of England, Russia must recoup itself by the 
occupation of the Bosphorus. Before such a conquest 
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could be effected, it would be necessary to reckon not only 
with England and Turkey, but with the great Continental 
Powers, and especially with Austria. 

It is extremely fortunate that the French Government 
and Chamber have voluntarily estopped themselves from 
objecting to the action of England. It was through regard 
to French susceptibility that Lord Beaconsrieiy’s Govern- 
ment rejected Prince Bismarck’s invitation to assume a 

tectorate, if not a sovereignty, in Egypt. The present 
inisters, like their predecessors, admitted the pretension 
of the French to take an equal share in the financial ad- 
ministration. When the present troubles began Lord 
GRaNVILLE constantly sacrificed diplomatic advantages to 
the object of maintaining a hearty concert with France ; and 
it was not till the French Chamber refused to sanction any 
action in the East that the two Governments parted com- 
pany, still retaining their friendly relations. At all times a 
separate expedition would have been preferred to an occupa- 
tion in which the French might have had a share; but the 
English Government was content to avoid the risk of 
collision or misunderstanding by proposing an exclusively 
Turkish intervention. It has now become not only pos- 
sible, but necessary, to dispense with the aid of a French 
contingent, and there is reason to hope that the Turks will 
have outstayed their opportunity. If the Governments 
represented at the Conference had chosen to claim a share, 
in the pacification of Egypt, the whole enterprise might 
robably have been abortive; and it would have been 
impossible to avoid collisions or misunderstandings. The 
success of the campaign is not yet assured; but it is 
undertaken under favourable auspices. 


LEGITIMISTS AND REPUBLICANS, 


Ox Legitimist banquet is very like another, and, 
ordinarily speaking, there is nothing in what goes on 
at them that calls for any remark. The Government 
of the Republic has long since discovered that these mani- 
festations are best treated with judicious neglect. Few 
things would give those who take part in them so much 
leasure as the interference of the police. It is difficult, 
indeed, not to suspect that the kind of eloquence which 
is most in favour at such gatherings as that which took 
place at Challans in La Vendée the other day is expressly 
meant to provoke such interference. The references to 
‘* The King ” may be only conventional; but when the Count 
of Cuamsorp is assured that the hour of deliverance—the 
hour when Henry V. is to manifest himself to his subjects 
with his sword by his side and his sceptre in his hand 
—is near at hand, the glove is so unmistakably thrown 
down to the Government that it can hardly have been 
meant to lie on the ground unnoticed. The circumstances 
under which this banquet was held do, however, take 
it out to some extent from the common run of enter- 
tainments. ‘It is not very long since it was very gene- 
rally believed in Paris that the Count of CuamsorD was 
dying. The report turned out to have no foundation ; 
but there was an opportunity during the time that it was 
accepted as trne to note the effect it had on the Re- 
naa gg party. By general consent the death of the 

ount of CHAmBorD was treated as the greatest mis- 
fortune that could possibly befall the Republic. There 
is one thing only, it was said, that now prevents the 
Royalists from being formidable as enemies, and that 
is their association with the Count of Cuamporp. With 
him away, there would be nothing to prevent moderate 
men from welcoming a restoration; but so long as a 
restoration means a restoration of Henry V. moderate 
men will prefer to live under a Republic. The genuine 
alarm of the Republicans at the prospect of seeing the 
Count of Paris take the place in French imaginations which 
has so long been held by the Count of CuamBorp was full 
of instruction for the Legitimists. The lesson it should 
have conveyed to them was the immovable resolution of 
the French people not to restore the system of which the 
Boursons are to them the representatives. It is intelli- 

ible that the chief of the Boursons himself should not be 
influenced by this discovery. His address to the nation is 
in substance, Take me all in all, or not at all. An exiled 
King has the right of dictating the conditions upon which 
he will consent to come back, and royalty nowadays is 
not so delightful that the Count of CuamsBorp should 
be inclined to make the terms he offers too easy. It is 
different with the Count of Cuamporp’s followers. They 


are a political party, and when they wish to see France 
once more a monarchy, it must be supposed that they 
wish it under the conditions to which the projects of 
political parties have ordinarily to submit. They may have 
a theoretical preference for the France of CHARLEMAGNE 
or of Sr. Louis; but they have to do with a very dif. 
ferent France from either, and the restoration they 
expect must be a restoration suited to the time in which 
they live. This is what was to be expected from the 
Legitimists ; but the spectacle they actually present is as 
different from this as it well can be. There is scarcelya 
word in the speeches delivered at Challans which has any 
reference to the actual condition of France, or to the points 
which, if the Royalists were better guided, might be sup- 
posed to give them cause for hope. They assure the Ki 
that when he gives the word, the blood of his faithf 
Vendéans will flow as freely in his service as it flowed in 
that of his ancestors’; but they show no recognition of the 
fact that the only restoration which is possible in France 
is one in which the King shall be placed on the throne, 
not by the swords of the few who have been always 
faithful to him, but by the regretful acquiescence of the 
many who have tried and failed to set up another form of 
government. It is not to be expected, of course, that the 
Legitimists should themselves assume this negativeattitude, 
Nobody would believe them sincere if they did assume it. 
But even Legitimists might show some discretion in the 
choice of the blessings which they promise France in the 
name of the King. Even the Countof Cuamporp himself has 
at times said a hesitating word or two in favour of consti- 
tutionalism and liberty. But the address sent to him from 
Challans singles out for special mention the sovereign who 
to Frenchmen is, of all others, associated with the re- 
pudiation of these ideas. It is on the throne “ sprinkled 
“with fleur de lys”’ of his ‘‘august ancestor, the good 
“ King Cuartes X. of glorious and sacred memory,” that 
Henry V. is shortly to make his appearance. The authors 
of this address are apparently determined to make it plain 
that the fusion between the two branches of the Royal 
House was wholly one-sided. The distinction between 
Legitimists and Orleanists ought to have no meaning, since 
there is no longer an Orleanist pretender, and a natural 
accompaniment of its disappearance would be the omis- 
sion on both sides of any reference to those incidents in 
history which cannot be too soon forgotten. That is not 
the opinion of M. Baupry p’Asson and his friends. No 
period in French annals has so great a charm for them as 
the reign of the man who is mainly responsible for the 
overthrow of monarchy in France. The address may be 
taken as conveying an agreeable hint to the Count of 
Paris that, though his Legitimist subjects will one day 
be compelled to yield him a nominal allegiance, they never 
intend to forget the crime of his grandfather in accepting 
a revolutionary crown. 


If the Republic were prosperous, and going the right 
way to deserve prosperity, this language might be taken 
as the utterance of a party who see that their adversaries 
are safely settled in their seat, and who no longer care to 
practise a reserve which can bring them noreward. But the 
Republic is not prosperous. It lives, as its own friends admit, 
far more by the weakness and mutual rivalries of its foes 
than by any strength or popularity of its own. It has no 
foreign policy ; it has not been able to create an army; it 
has used up its politicians with improvident rapidity; it 
has not conciliated a single adversary; it has alienated 
many of those who were once ready to accept it as the 
best attainable Government for France. In such a position 
of affairs as this the Legitimists had their part marked 
out for them. Their business was to say as little as 
possible about themselves and as much as possible about 
tae Republic. They should have tried to impress their 
countrymen with their superior grasp of affairs; with 
their emancipation from the barren formulas to which 
they are accused of paying an irrational and exaggerated 
reverence; with their desire to see France the country of 
all Frenchmen, and not, as the party now in power would 
make it, the country only of Radical Frenchmen, They 
might have found texts enough in the incidents of the 
last year or two. The Government of the Republic has 
taken pains to give its adversaries ample material for the 
construction of a telling indictment. It has meddled with 
everything, and it has damaged everything that it has 
meddled with. The anthority of the magistracy has been 
weakened by continual threats of reorganization. The 
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of Frenchmen is defied and insulted at every turn. The 
military resources of the country were strained to excess 
by so trifling a demand as the expedition to Tunis; and, 
as a result of this, France has been forced to see 
England acting alone in Egypt. Such blunders as these 
might have furnished more profitable matter for the speeches 
at Challans than the heroic deeds of the Vendéan war or 
the virtues of Cartes X. There is no reason to suppose 
that the French peasantry wish their children to be 
brought up as atheists; and it would not be difficult to 
bring forward witnesses to the desire felt by a section of 
the Republican party to convert elementary education into 
a distinct attack upon religion. In the debates upon edu- 
cation, of which there have lately been so many, the 
Government has always maintained that the object of the 
new law is to make the public schools strictly neutral. 
They are to be neither religious nor anti-religious, but 
simply non-religious. If this profession is genuine, it is 
the duty of the Government to take care that no public 
school is allowed to go beyond the rule thus laid down for 
it. If Catholics or atheists choose to open free schools, they 
will be within their rights; but Catholicism and atheism 
should alike be excluded from the schools supported by 
the money of Catholics and atheists equally. A few days 
back certain of the municipal councillors of Paris distri- 
buted the prizes to the children of the public schools of 
Paris, and this is the way in which they applied the doc- 
trine of religious neutrality in elementary education. One 
of the councillors bade the children look forward to the 
happy time when priests would not exist, except in history 
or upon the stage ; while another maintained that it was 
an error to say that the Republic banishes Gop from the 
school, since we can only banish that which exists, and 
Gop does not exist. When the Republican party gives a 
handle of this kind to its enemies, to omit to take hold of 
it, and to talk instead of the glorious and sainted memory 
of Cuartes X., argues a man a very stupid Royalist. He 
does not know how to play his own game. The Republic 
can scarcely be in any serious danger so long as 
M. Bavupry p’Asson leads the assault. 


A FREE DAY AT ST. PAUL'S, 


—— correspondence between the Dean of Sr. Paut’s 
and Mr. Hows 1 recalls the time when “a free day” 
was an unknown thing in an English cathedral, For an 
hour in the morning and another in the afternoon the 
choir was open to those who chose to attend the service, 
and the nave to those who preferred to listen to the music 
at a distance, in order to retain their liberty of going away 
when they liked. Between the services the building was 
delivered over to the vergers. The visitor entered at 
some side door, waited at an iron gate until some one 
came to show him round what was generally known as 
the chapels, and was then allowed to see as much of the 
cathedral as was possible during the minutes it took the 
verger to recite a minimum of names and dates. There is 
not now, probably, a cathedral in England in which this 
once familiar process is gone through. In all of them the 
greater part of the church is open all day; and, if the 
aid of a verger has to be invoked, it is to gain admittance 
to what, in comparison with what is free to all, is merely 
a fractional part of the building. In no cathedral, there- 
fore, would the phrase “ a free day” now have much signi- 
ficance; but to St. Paul’s it happens to have less appli- 
cation than to any others. It is no undeserved praise 
to say that, under the presen® Dean and Chapter, St. 
Paul's has become the most popular of English churches. It 
is impossible to enter it at any time without being struck by 
& sense of the constant use to which it is turned. The six 
services which are daily held in some part or other of it— 
services at all of which there is a good, and at some a 
large, attendance—show that the Cathedral clergy are not 
niggardly either of their time or their labour. And 
ides these successive congregations there are constant 
groups of sightseers, or of men and women who have 
come in fora moment of that rest and diversion of 
thought which is nowhere so much needed or so hard to 
Secure as in the centre of a great city. The architectural 
character of St. Paul’s enables the church to be seen with 
wonderful completeness in @ very short space of time. 
he eye may be more impressed with the grandeur of the 
building as it continues to gaze, but it gains no new idea 
of it. en the great dome and the massive piers have 


once been seen there is nothing to be done. The choir is 
but a repetition of the nave, and the aisles do but re- 
produce the nave and choir on a reduced scale. There is 
no need to go round St. Paul’s as we go round a great 
Pointed church, knowing that at every step some fresh 
beauty will disclose itself. The merit of St. Panl’s 
is the merit of a single grand conception, not the merit 
of an endless variety of details. There are cathedrals 
which cannot be said to have been seen thoroughly so lon 
asa single capita! or window or a square yard of wal 
remains unnoticed. It is not so with St. Paul’s—unless, 
indeed, there are minds so strangely constituted that they 
find a new pleasure in the contemplation of each common- 
place or inappropriate monument. 

The Dean of Sr. Paut’s had good cause therefore to be 
surprised when he found the free opening of his Cathedral 
for one day in each week becoming a subject of popular 
demand. Nothing could be more moderate in form than 
the request, and yet when it comes to be examined nothing 
could be less reasonable in substance. The Dean naturally 
answered that St. Paul’s was open not one day in the week 
butevery day. The naveand thespace underthe dome, which, 
as regards the interior, are the really important parts of 
the church, may be visited and are visited without charge 
from morning to evening. The only parts that are closed 
are those which are reserved for the actual use of the 
Cathedral staff, either during the performance of service 
or in preparation for it. Underneath the chureh indeed 
there lies the crypt, and hitherto the crypt, owing 
to certain vested interests that are not yet run 
out, has only been visible on payment, except during the 
services which are daily held in it. But the compensation 
of the holders of these interests is, as the Dean says, only 
a matter of arrangement, and if there is really a general 
desire that the crypt should be open free on one, or 
even on every, day in the week, there would be no 
difficulty in gratifying it. Consequently, as the Daan 
puts it in his letter to the Times, “the point at issue 
“between Mr. Howert and the Chapter of St. Paul’s is 
“ rather obscured by the phrase ‘ a movement for the free 
** * opening of St. Paul’s Cathedral.’ What he really asks 
“ for is a free day for the dome of St. Paul’s” The parts 
of the church to which Mr. Howett claims admission on 
behalf of the crowd are the Whispering Gallery and the 
outer galleries. At least he has not yet said that he will 
not be satisfied without free admission to the Ball also. 
The only means of access to these galleries is by long 
staircases and narrow passages, and in long staircases and 
narrow passages a crowd is always dangerous. To throw 
Open any tower to so large a number of persons as would 
be likely to pass up and down the staircases of St. Paal’s 
on a free day would be to invite disasters of a most 
formidable kind. Even at an ordinary evening party the 
pressure of ascending and descending crowds on the stair- 
case will sometimes be very severe, and if this is so when 
the stairs are few, easy, and well-lighted, what would the 
pressure be like where the stairs are many, steep, and in 
places almost dark ? The Dean showed no more than a 
just confidence in the strength of his own case when he 
invited Mr. Howewt to accompany him through these parts 
of the church, and to judge for himself whether, in the 
interests of the public, it would be right and safe to throw 
them open to all comers. Mr. Howett, on the other hand, 
has shown an equally just appreciation of the weakuess of 
his case by not availing himself of the Dean’s offer after 
accepting it. 

Even when the phrase “ the free opening of St. Paul’s ” 
has been corrected into the free opening of the dome of 
St. Paul’s, it is necessary to draw a further distinction 
between the thing asked and the thing denied. What is 
asked is, that on one day in each week the dome of St. 
Paul’s shall be open without charge. Mr. Howett speaks 
as though the essence of his request lay in the waiving 
by the Dean and Chapter of the charge now made by 
their consent, if not for their benefit. ‘The Dean’s answer 
is that so far as the waiving of the charge goes, it 
is but a trifle. The pinch of the matter lies in the 
danger of admitting a crowd to the dome, whether it is a 
crowd that pays or a crowd that comes in free. The 
charge is useful because it keeps down the number of the 
visitors, and so enables them to come safely. If Mr. 
Howett wishes to make out his case, he must substitute the 
words “unlimited admission” for “ free admission.” The 
Dean does not object to free admission as such, but he 
does object to the unlimited admission which would natu- 
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rally be demanded if the charge were foregone. A London 
Clergyman has proposed that the Dran and Chapter should 
call in an engineer of high standing, and request him to 
report upon the propriety of giving “‘ unrestricted access to 
“* narrow corridors and dark winding staircases.” We should 
have thought that the mere statement of the question 
which it is proposed to submit to an engineer of high stand- 
ing was enough to dispose of it, and that if an engineer 
could be found to say that a London crowd might safely 
be turned loose into “narrow corridors and dark winding 
“staircases,” he must be an engineer of very low standing 
indeed. Still, if Mr. Wenser is right in thinking that 
those who do not trust either the Dean or their own com- 
mon sense will trust an eminent engineer, by all means let 
his opinion be taken. For ourselves, we feel sure that Mr. 
Howett will be no more persuaded by an engineer than 
he has been persuaded by the Dzan. He probably belongs 
to the type of men who say with pride that they do not 
know when they are beaten, and the opinion of an expert 
the more will have no visible effect on him. Another 
compromise, which would meet the Dean’s objection, and 
at the same time deprive Mr. Howe 1 of all pretext for 
treating the question as one of payment or no payment, 
would be to issue a certain number of free tickets on one 
day in the week which should be good only for the day. 
By this means crowds would be prevented, and the poor 
bat honest workman who is now supposed to be yearning 
to ascend the dome of St. Paul’s and to be prevented only 
by penury would have the door thrown open to him. 
Whether the tickets would ever be applied for is another 
question. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE EIR4A’S OREW. 


ii there was ever any doubt whether Arctic exploration 
was still popular in England, it must have been dis- 
pelled by the very general interest shown in the fortunes 
of Mr. Smitn and his crew. They havereturned at a time 
when there is abundant matter to occupy public attention. 
Their adventures have no novelty, nor have their perils been 
great, as compared with those of many other navigators 
in the same latitudes. And yet for a day or two—and 
that is much—they have been almost as much thought of 
as the British army in Egypt or the Land League army in 
Ireland. The brief cruise of the Hira herself was not 
remarkable. She sailed in June of last year, and in the 
following August succumbed on a well-known coast to one 
of the first dangers which lie in wait for the Arctic ex- 
plorer. Whatever scientific fruits the voyage had had up 
to the 21st August, when the Hira was “ nipped ” in the ice 
off Cape Flora, were lost when she sank. The escape of 
the shipwrecked crew was not marked by any very striking 
incident. They wintered on Cape Flora, under what may 
be considered comfortable Arctic circumstances, and reached 
help with—for the Arctic regions—no great difficulty. 
There is nothing in their story like the dreadful sufferings 
of the Jeannetie’s crew. If they have effected little, it has 
at least not been, like the unfortunate Americans, at the 
expense of many lives and of inexpressible suffering and 
ruin of body and mind to the survivors. The whalers who 
have yearly to go further and further north in the pur- 
suit of their trade, leave port with the prospect of having 
to go through an almost exactly similar experience, and a 
much greater risk of being lett to their fate. But Mr. 
Swirn’s adventure has very naturally been distinguished 
in public = from an ordinary whaling voyage. He 
chas gone North from love of adventure, and the desire to 
discover, and has received at least his share of the admira- 
tion which Englishmen continue to feel for such 
enterprises. 

It is natural that, as long as other nations continue the 
task of Arctic exploration, Englishmen will and must take 
their share of the work. Even if it could be mathematically 
demonstrated that nothing could be gained by reaching 
the North Pole, it would still seem worth while to get 
there before anybody else. A maritime nation must 
cherish its reputation for enterprise, and spare no effort 
to keep up the spirits of itsseamen. The English sailors’ 
cheerful contempt for foreigners is, no doubt, unphilo- 
sophical and even barbarous. It is a bad instance of the 
“* patriotic bias” which, to the sorrow of many worthy 
persons, will not allow men to look at life all round with- 
out prejudice. Nevertheless it has its uses. This con- 
viction of superiority would receive a heavy blow if 


England allowed herself to be once for all outstripped by 
other nations in Arctic exploration. If a Swedish or 
American crew were absolutely to reach the North Pole— 
which pace Captain Nares is not impossible—it would 
amount almost to a deposition of the British sailor from 
his place. It would be a still greater humiliation if the 
feat were done by a crew of mere Mediterranean seamen, 
even though they were Dalmatians. And there are other 
things to be done besides reaching the Pole. The service 
which Mr. SmirH has rendered is that he has given proof 
that England is still in the field. As it is to be presumed 
that the Hira will not be the last vessel fitted out from this 
country for Arctic exploration, it is well worth while to 
see what is to be learnt from her voyage. No new country 
has been explored, and very little scientific knowledge 
acquired; but the expedition has done something 
towards settling a very vexed medical question which, it 
will be remembered, caused a good deal of debate after 
the return of Captain Nares’s vessels. The men of his 
sledging parties suffered from scurvy, and the appearance 
of that disease was attributed largely to the fact that no 
lime-juice was served out. It appears from the report of 
the medical officer to the Hira that no lime-juice was 
served out to her crew during the long stay at Cape Flora, 
and that no scurvy appeared. It is true that the circum. 
stances were not exactly parallel. The strain on the men 
in sledging parties is far heavier than any borne by the 
crew of the Hira at Cape Flora. Mr. Smiru’s men had 
also more frequent opportunities of killing wild animals 
and of getting fresh meat and oil. Yet their privations 
were serious, and, if they had suffered from scarvy, 
there would have been some reason for supposing 
that it was for want of lime-juice. The substitute 
for that medicine used by Mr. Neatz, the medical 
officer, may be commended to the attention of the tem- 
perance societies. It was ram—a fifth of a gill of that 
liquor being served out daily to every man from the 


.tst of October to the 1st of May. A fitth of a gill is not 


a large quantity, it is true; nevertheless it is too much 
if spirituous liquors are the poison which so many superior 
persons think them. Mr. Neate declines to express any 
opinion as to the relative merits of rum or lime-juice as 
preventives of scurvy, but it is obvious that he thinks the 
more palatable drink has its uses for that purpose. What, 
however, appears most clearly from his report is that the 
most efficient preventive is even a small quantity of fresh 
meat. Perhaps it may be considered as proved that, when 
fresh meat is not to be obtained and the strain of work is 
very heavy, neither lime-juice nor anything else will in the 
long run avail to keep off scurvy. Itis perhaps unnecessary 
now to bring evidence that mechanical appliances worked 
by steam are of vital importance on voyages of this kind. 
Some of the Arctic explorers who sailed in times when 
steam was just coming into use professed to find the 
machinery an encumbrance ; but it is probable that, if the 
crew of the Hira had not had asteam winch to hoist up 
provisions when their vessel had sprung a leak, they 
might have been compelled to land at Cape Flora with no 
stores of food. 


It is to be hoped that the misfortunes of this expedition 
will induce future explorers not to risk themselves in the 
Arctic regions without greater preparations in case of dis- 
aster than Mr. Sar was able to make. It does not appear 
that the Hira was in any way ill-found or unfitted for the 
work she had to perform, and yet the whole crew had the 
narrowest possible escape from perishing miserably. If 
the vessel had been “ nipped”’ more severely, she might 
have sunk before any prowsions could have been obtained 
from the hold, and the crew would have been left to die 
wretchedly of cold and hunger. Great dangers are in- 
separable trom Arctic exploration, and must be faced. It 
is because it is so that the work isso honourable. But there 
is neither honour nor good sense in running unnecessary 
risks, and all recent experience shows that a single vessel 
does run risks which should be avoided if any advantage is 
to be hoped for from the expedition. It is the business 
of an exploring vessel to advance as far as possible into the 
ice, and every mile she goes forward adds to the danger of 
sudden and complete destruction. If two vessels go, both 
may be lost, but it is always more likely that one will 
escape. One of the two can be left in a place of compara- 
tive safety where she can in case of need be reached by the 
crew of hercompanion. There are good reasons for making 
such expeditions, even though there is no longer any hope 
of obtaining direct advantage from them. There is, how- 
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ever, no reason for allowing expeditions which can in all 
probability result only in suffering for the men by whom 
they are undertaken. The members are volunteers, and 
may be supposed to have the right to take their lives in 
their hands if they please; but there are many things not 
allowed either by law or public opinion for which volun- 
teers can always be found. Unless there is a definite 
object to be gained, and every precaution has been taken, 
there is no justification for exposing a ship’s company to 
the horrible sufferings which fell upon the crew of the 
Jeannette, and might have befallen the men of the Vira. 
Nothing was gained by sending her alone, even in economy. 
As much money as would have supplied her with a sister 
ship had to be spent in equipping a vessel to relieve her 
crew when it became known that she must be in danger. 
It is to be hoped that in future all such expeditions may be 
organized on a large scale, under the supervision and upon 
the responsibility of the Admiralty. 


ADULTERATED DRUGS, 


it is astonishing how little suspicious even suspicious 
people are of the drugs which they take when they 
are ill. They are quite alive to the prevalence of adultera- 
tion in other trades, but they will swallow medicines 
hastily fetched from the nearest chemist’s without so much 
as a misgiving that they are not in all respects what they 
profess to be. Yet in nothing is adulteration so easy and 
so profitable as in drugs. The taste will sometimes do 
something towards detecting it in articles of food, but in 
medicines the taste is almost powerless. The patient 
classes the remedies he is condemned to take under the 
general heads of nauseous and not nauseous, and he does 
not care to draw any finer distinctions. Genuine drugs 
are often extremely costly, so that the gains which 
can be made by substituting other substances for them 
may easily be very large. Yet in no trade are the 
effects of adulteration so disastrous as in that of the 
druggist. Adulterated food or drink may sometimes pro- 
voke disease, but adulterated drugs are useless to cure 
it. It is impossible to say in how many cases deaths 
have been set down to the violence of the malady 
or to want of skill on the part of the doctor which 
have really been caused by worthless medicines. The 
doctor ordered the remedies he thought appropriate, 
and if actually administered these remedies would pro- 
bably have been sufficient to check the course of the 
disease. But what was administered was not these 
remedies, but a counterfeit of them, and though the patient 
did not detect the difference the disease did, and the 
patient died. How to ensure that drugs shall be what 
they profess to be is one of the most important problems in 
ractical medicine, and one to the solution of which very 
fow contributions have yet been made. 

The Nineteenth Conference of Pharmaceutical Chemists 
has been sitting this week at Southampton, and the address 
of the president, Mr. ArrFIELpD, deals very thoroughly with 
this question. Mr. ATTFiELD regrets the tendency of the 
retail druggist to rely more and more on the wholesale 
manufacturer for his supply of drugs. The public are thus 
deprived of the security which their knowledge of the 
honesty and skill of the local druggist might afford them, 
and compelled to trust altogether to the integrity of some 
firm of which they know nothing but the name. Mr. 
ATTFIELD points out that this dependence of the retail 
druggist upon the drug manufacturer cannot in the end 
be to the retail druggist’s interest. In so faras he ceases 
to be a maker as well asa distributor he divests himself of 
the one quality for which the public value him. If he 
simply sells in small quantities drags which he buys in 
large quantities, there is no reason why the work should 
not be done just as well by the grocer or the 
general shopkeeper. If the whole of the trade is not 
quick enough to find this out, a part of it will be, and 
the result will be seen in the establishment of shops in 
which drugs are first manufactured and then sold by 
retail. When trading retail druggists and manufacturing 
retail druggists are pitted against one another in this 
way, Mr. Arrrietp thinks that the mere distributor will 
go to the wall. ‘Some day what remains of the trading 
“retail druggist’s trade will flow away from him to the 
“counter of the manufacturing retail druggist, even 
“ though the latter may charge higher prices ; for in pro- 
“ portion as purchasers find they cannot judge for them- 


“ selves, they will go to those who can judge for them.” 
At all events, Mr. ArrrieLp would have every distributing 
druggist learn how to test the quality of most of the 
goods he sells, and how to make those which do not 
admit of being tested. The credulous public probably 
believe that every young man who stands behind a 
druggist’s counter possesses, at all events, the first of 
these qualifications; and it may be of some use to 
them to be informed that a large number of distributing 
druggists have to depend entirely upon the skill and 
integrity of the wholesale manufacturers with whom 
they deal. It would be some improvement on the 
present system if every druggist were compelled either 
to take the responsibility of the drugs sold by him 
or to name on the wrapper the manufacturer from 
whom they had been bought. If manufacturers knew 
that wherever their drugs went they carried with them 
the name of their makers, they would have much 
more reason than at present to dread detection, sup- 
posing them to be guilty of adulteration. Nor is it 
adulteration only that the public have to fear. The 
integrity of a retail druggist is exposed to a severer, 
because a more subtle, temptation than this. There are 
drugs which may have been perfectly genuine when 
they came into the druggist’s possession, and may not 
have been in his possession for any very long time, and 
yet may be quite worthless. The process of deterioration 
is so rapid, that unless they are constantly renewed they 
lose all medicinal efficacy. If the druggist is to do his 
duty, he must throw away his stock of these drugs a cer- 
tain number of days or weeks after he has laid it in, 
though none of it may have been sold in the interval. It 
is easy to understand how a man may shut his eyes to this 
necessity who would never think of buying inferior drugs. 
The latter offence is committed by men who wish to make 
unlawful gains; the former by men who want the courage 
to face losses. It might be made incumbent on druggists, 
in the case of medicines of this particular character, to 
state on the wrapper the date at which they had come into 
their possession. A precaution of this kind might not 
deter a man who meant to cheat his customers, but it would 
bring home to many men who are not prepared to cheat 
their customers that this and nothing else is what they 
are thinking of doing. 

Another point of some interest touched upon in Mr. 
ArTFIELD’s address is the sale of patent medicines. The 
stamp daty paid on these last year amounted to 140,000l., 
which represents at least a million paid by the purchasers. 
Mr. ArrrieLD does not consider patent medicines the 
unmixed evil they are sometimes represented to be. They 
supply, he thinks, “a demand for simple remedies—a 
‘“‘ demand which really lies outside medical practice.” It 
would be much better, no doubt, for the qualified druggist 
to make such remedies himself, and to sell them without 
making any mystery as to their contents. But then the 
public that bays patent medicines might not buy the same 
medicines when the mystery of the patent was withdrawn. 
It is one thing to be assured on the wrapper in 
which a box of pills is enclosed that they are com- 
pounded of many rare Indian herbs, the names and pro- 
perties of which are known only to the inventor and to 
the eminent firm to which he has entrusted the distribu- 
tion of the remedy ; and quite another thing to read on 
the cover the uninteresting legend—Rhubarb and Magnesia. 
It is doubtful therefore whether, if druggists were able 
“to supply from their own shelves simple remedies for 
“ those tiresome minor maladies for which the public are 
“now driven to patent medicines,” the sale of patent 
medicines would be much lessened. There is no need, 
however, that the State should make itself a partner in the 
sale of medicines about which it knows absolutely nothing. 
It may not be easy to estimate the exact degree in which 
the confidence so largely reposed in patent medicines 
has its origin in the mistaken belief that they possess 
some kind of Government guarantee, but there can be 
no question that it is in part due to this cause. Whether 
the remedies thus sent forth are harmless or not does 
not much affect the question. Granting that the pills 
are only bread, they are not bought as bread, and it 
is not becoming in the State to encourage ignorant people 
to accept them as something more efficacious than bread. 
If, on the other hand, these remedies are really capable 
of producing the powerfal effects which they profess to 
produce, they are not of a kind that ought to be pre- 
scribed except by a competent practitioner, and in so far 
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as the Government stamp helps to blind patients to this 
fact, it is doing them a real injury. Either way, therefore, 
the present tax upon patent medicines is altogether in- 
defensible. 


THE MENDIPS. 


fb ig~enwy the Mendip Hills never rise above a thousand feet in 
height, though their outline is tame and regular, with an ex- 
panse of tableland unbroken by any peaks or tors, they still keep 
the distinct characteristics ofa mountain country. The gullies that 
divide the sides of Mendip, the springs that gush from the fissures 
in its limestone rocks, its caves, and its clifls, all separate it from 
such country as the rolling downs of Sussex, rendered so dreary 
the absence of all streams. No great names have made 
Mendip so familiar to us as have those of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge the neighbouring Quantocks. Still Mendip, too, is not 
wholly unconnected with names not in themselves less famous. 
Wrington, a village at the foot of the hills, was the birthplace of 
Locke; and in the caves and workings of the lead-miners in 
Mendip he experimented, as he tells us, with “the engine,” a 
thermometer which seems to have greatly alarmed the miners. 
Barley-Wood, the home of Hannah More, is in Wrington ; and it 
‘was at Barley-Wood that Macaulay learned to love that 
West-country scenery to which he reverted with such child- 
like feelings of delight in his later years. His letters from 
Clifton tell how well he remembered every feature of the 
scenery, from the urn in the garden of DBarley-Wood to the 
tower of Cheddar Church. ‘Ihe limestone formation of the 
rocks gives the top of Mendip a peculiar character. The ground 
is very much broken, often by deep holes called swallets. Into 
these swallets fall streams of water, disappearing into the bowels 
of the earth. It has been in many cases shown that the swallets 
communicate through a series of fissures in the limestone with 
streams that flow out at the foot of the hills. In one case a 
swallet was used to get rid of the washings of some lead-works, 
until it was discovered, and proved in a court of law, that a 
stream some eight or nine miles distant was being polluted. These 
swallets are sometimes twenty or thirty feet deep, and with sides so 
steep that it is not safe to leave them unfenced from cattle. One, 
called the Devil’s Punch Bowl, like big holes of the kind in other 
of England, is especially remarkable for size and depth. 
he Bowl is sunk in a field broken in other parts by only ordivary 
undulations, and, as you approach, first appears as a mere slit, the 
lips being smooth and covered with ordinary grass; then this slit 
widens and deepens to the view, till the bottom of the crater 
becomes visible as you reach and stand upon the edge. The sheep 
that climb down its steep sides to eat the rank growth of grass, 
meadow-sweet, and hemluck that covers its floor, look half their 
natural size, so great is the depth. The devil in sport must have 
made it to please some such devout tippler as Oldham when he 
— Give me a bowl, give me a bow], 
Deep as my capacious soul, 
Vast as my thirst is, let it have 
Depth enough to be my grave. 
The wild, undulating land in which these swallets are found, 
called “the great vast of Mendip,” in a pamphlet of the time of 
the great Rebellion, is now enclosed with stone walls, and in some 
parts planted with spruce and larch. A large portion remained 
unenclosed till the beginning of this century, when here, as in 
other parts of England, the high price of corn made it profitable 
to bring even the poorest land under the plough. 

The country has an old civilization. Everywhere are traces 
of life in past ages—barrows, lead-mines, deserted manor-houses. 
The barrows are to be found scattered all over the tableland, and 
in one of its highest parts the slope is crowned by a group of 
nine, visible at great distances, and standing out against the sky 
like giant ant-hills. They have yielded at various times the usual 
quota of bones, pots, and weapons, but whether they are British 
or Euskarian does not seem as yet decided. The traces left by 
the Romans are, however, more fruitful and more interesting. At 
what is now called Charter-House Manor-—no Roman name has 
survived—the Romans worked for lead-ore. At some distance 
from the smelting place there was a large camp, and at the mine 
itself a smaller fortified outpost. At present the mining is carried 
on by re-smelting the refuse of the Roman workings, for their 
primitive methods failed to extract move than half the lead from 
the ore. It is in digging up this débris that the traces of the 
Romans are brought to light. They are of the most varied kinds, 
and from them may be read a curious history of the social life in 
the little hill station, ‘The relics of the mining instruments are 
very numerous—fragments of spades and other iron tools, scales 
and weights. Two pigs of lead, not inferior in neatness or purity 
to those produced at this day, have been found. The pig preserved 
at the mine is inscribed at the top, IMP. VESPASIANUS. AUG., 
while the words stamped on the sides tell that the lead has been 
smelted from the silver-bearing vein of Britain. It is curious to 
notice how well the shape is adapted for carrying on the backs of 
mules, by which means the lead was conveyed to the port under 
Bream Town. A pair of dice, made in rough lead, seems to point 
to the fact thatthe Roman miner had the same gambling propensi- 
ties as the modern Californian. Hundreds of brooches, from the 
tichly enamelled brooch of some prosperous overseer to the simple 


clasp or safety pin—for that is the form of them all—haye 
been found, All except one have the pins broken off; thrown 
away, no doubt, as useless when that was gone, as we throw 
away a button; but yet to careful people they ought to have 
seemed worth mending, for they are often solidly and finely 
finished. Among many other things have been found spoons, 
lead and ivoi;; a dinner-knife, with a bone handle; several 
styli, with which the mine accounts may have been kept; rough 
glass beads, perhaps the ornaments of some poor Keltic slave, if 
savages loved glass beads at that time. But on the side of the 
hill above the mine is the most striking of all the remains, and 
the most characteristic—an amphitheatre, small but regular in 
shape, and still clearly traceable. The slope of the hill gave the 
opportunity to cut tiers of grass seats. The spirit which we call 
John-Bullism, and which induces us to wash in countries where 
such a function is deemed imprudent if not disgusting, to play cricket 
in Ceylon, to have miniature Epsoms and Ascots in the obscurest 
hill stations in India, to reproduce in its entirety our social life in 
the Tropics, from beefsteaks to lawn-tennis, was present with the 
[toman. Wherever he went he must set up a little imitation of 
the Flavian Amphitheatre, even if he could only cut seats in the 
side of a Mendi hill, and play off (as the local antiqu 
suggests) the wild boars and wolves of the district against am | 
other. If the picture formed from the relics at Charter-House is 
not a tnllen it cannot be wondered at that Tacitus accused 
Britain of being too prone to adopt the luxuries of Rome, The 
mines were worked throughout the middle ages, and a student of 
courts may find interesting facts relating to the miner's 
aw. The courts were, it would seem, on a more popular basis 
than those of the Stannary, where injustice and oppression became 
bywords. It must not be forgotten that the antiquaries consider 
it certain that the ore was originally worked by the Phoenicians, 
This may seem to the sceptic to lack proof; but at any rate it is 
not going so far in attributing the beginnings of all social progress 
to that amiable people as is sometimes done—a tendency per- 
haps culminating in a statement made not long since in an Oxford 
examination, when England was declared to have been converted 
to Christianity by the Pheenicians. 

Under Mendip, to the north, in the village of Harptree, lies the 
only medizval ruin of any great interest. In Harptree Combe, a 
deep gorge in the side of the hills, stood Richmount Castle, one of 
the strongholds gained for Stephen by his mercenaries from 
Flanders and Brittany in that transient period of success before his 
cause was finally ruined by his wanton alienation of the Church. 
Harptree Combe is a deep and narrow ravine, with cliff-like sides 
running back from its mouth for a quarter of a mile. It then 
forks, but not widely, leaving a narrow neck of land with a rocky 
face. As neither branch of the ravine loses its steep and rocky 
character, the triangle of land at the fork is left protected on all 
sides but one by almost perpendicular walls—a position needing 
only fortification on one side to render it practically impregnable. 
On this neck of land stood the castle. Nothing now remains but 
a part of one wall of the keep and the traces of some fish-ponds in 
the course of the stream that runs through the Combe below, 
Standing by the old wall, with the steep brushwood-covered sides 
falling away at your feet, it is not difficult, as you look over the 
wide sweep of thickly-wooded valley and hill, to realize how 
much the neighbouring country must have been at the mercy of the 
lord of the castle. And Richmount Castle was held by those 
mercenaries of Stephen whose deeds are recorded in that terrible 
and bitter outcry from wrong and misery almost unspeakable 
which closes the work of the Saxon chronicler. The old castle has 
long been in ruins. Leland mentions that in his day it was being 

as a quarry to build a neighbouring manor-house ; perhaps 

the beautiful Tudor structure that stands in the street of West 
Harptree. A straight line drawn across Mendip from Harptree to 
Wedmore, a village on the opposite side of the ‘hills, would almost 
pass through the magnificent gorge of Cheddar. Cheddar and its 
clitls tufted with Alpine pinks are, however, the property of the 
guide-books, where they not unfrequently figure as “the greatest 
natural curiosities of this island,” and therefore shail not be further 
spoken of here. The village of Wedmore interests the world at 
large principally because of the peace that bears its name—the 
Peace of Wedmore, between Alfred and Guthrum, King of the 
Danes—an event which the Wedmore people commemorated two 
years ago in a thousandth anniversary. The foundations of 
Alfred’s palace have been discovered, or what the local antiquaries 
call his palace; for it must be owned that the residence of the 
West-Saxon King was not likely to have differed materially from 
his barns or cow-sheds. Wedmore gives its name to the whole 
valley of the river Axe, which rises in Wookey Hole, a cavern 
under Mendip, close to the town of Wells. Wedmore and 
Sedgemoor are the valleys of parallel rivers, and are in all essential 
characteristics alike. There is the same —_ of green meadow, 
interlaced by deep rhines to carry off the water, and by the 
shallower dykes that feed them. Scattered about the moor, too, 
are villages lying just as Weston Zoyland lay when the ill-starred 
Monmouth climbed its tower to view the position of the Royal 
troops. In early times the whole valley and the low-lying 
unds beyond Wells were one great fen, out of which 
lastonbury Abbey and Tor rose as an island. It was perhaps 
across these fens—then a waste of water—that the three 
Queens carried Arthur to the isle of Avilion, Glastonbury 
still claims to possess his coffin, and Henry II. is said to have 
found the bodies of Arthur and Guenever there, and that the hair 
of Guenever was yellow. The legend is enforced by the story. 
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that the skulls were afterwards taken for relics by Edward 
Longshanks and Eleanor. The Wedmore men have long been 
famous throughout the country-side for their skill with the single- 
stick and the vigour of their political iples. , ’ 

The people of Mendip are a fine, y race, talking a dialect 
broader than that of the other parts of Somersetshire, and 
expecially marked by the use of the aspirated r. The two Mendip 
horse-fairs of Priddy and Binegar bring out the Mendip people in 
full force, and it is at these gatherings that the dialect is to be heard 
in perfection. Superstition lingers among the mee still, nut because 
they are less educated or less sharp-witted than the peasants of the 
Midlands, but perhaps because they live nearer to nature. Local 
justices can give plenty of instances in which the law has been sought 
as a remedy against the evil eye or the charms of witches, and of 
the disgust of the bewitched in hearing that he cannot “‘ have up” 
the witch who has overlooked his cow or pigs. To the people of 
Mendip the toad is still an object of superstitious dread. An old 
woman with the rheumatism will fancy that a toad has been 
somewhere nailed up while a curse was muttered transferring the 
agonies of the creature to her. Not til) itis unnailed and the words 
of the curse are repeated backwards will she be free from pain. 
Education may ays» some day banish such beliefs as the evil 
eye and the efficacy of planting deadly —— round the porch 
to keep off witches, but Mendip will still be an interesting country. 
Its remains of an older civilization and its wild scenery will always 
render it worthy of notice. ‘ 


THE CYMRODORION ASSOCIATION. 


Me CORNWALLIS WEST, who is the President of the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod this year, and who therefore 
ought to know, assures the world that the Eisteddfod has gained 
greatly by the action of the Cymrodorion Association. It is im- 
possible to dispute the dictum of so great an authority in such a 
matter. But the proceedings of the Cymrodorion section of the 
Eisteddfod itself, as communicated to the newspapers, make the 
profane Saxon wonder greatly what Mr. Cornwallis West’s notion 
of reform (for that was the precise word used) may be. Of 
Fisteddfods per se most people have some more or less distinct 
notion. They appear to be opportunities for the encouragement of 
rize poems in Welsh ; and, as prize poems are institutions more or 
lies prevalent in the civilized world outside of Wales, there is no 
rticular reason why Wales itself should have its awen (we 
felieve this to be the proper Welsh term for the mood in 
which the human fae. perpetrates a prize poem) encouraged. 
Tf, as is credibly reported, a certain amount of nonsense in prose as 
well as in verse is usually talked at these meetings, it has the signal 
advantage of being talked ina language not understanded of the 
world in general. The distinguishing characteristic of the Cymro- 
dorion section of the Eisteddfod appears to be that it speaks its 
nonsense in English. This we cannot, on the whole, regard as a 
reform, or an improvement, or anything of the kind. The Cymro- 
dorion section was “inaugurated” this week by Dr. Bb. W. 
Richardson, who may possibly be a Welshman, although the 
biographical dictionaries represent him as having been born in 
Leicestershire. Dr. Richardson is a chartered libertine in the 
matter of hobbies, and his riding of them has brought him what 
must, we suppose, be called fame. In one case “ gallopin’ his hoss 
Temperance,” as Mr. De la Pluche would say, he won a prize which 
most of us would have been very glad to win—Sir Walter Trevelyan’s 
cellar. We do not know whether the man who inaugurates a 
Cymrodorion section is rewarded by cwrw out of a hirlas, or by 
the still more palatable exhibition of what Prince Seithenin calls 


' gwin o eur—wine from gold. But, if Dr. Richardson did not 


receive a prize, he certainly deserved it. It is not in mortals 
always to command prizes like the Wallington cellar; they can 
but ui them. Dr. Richardson, however—of whose particular 
utterances anon—was not left alone to tickle the ears of the 
Cymrodorion section. The day after his remarkable ethnological 
discourse many learned ladies talked to that section, talked with 
undaunted courage, and, according to the newspaper reports, in a 
triad, which was doubtless a compliment to their auditors, “The 
three talking ladies of the Isle of Britain” were on this occasion 
Mrs. Professor Rhys, Mrs. Professor Ayrton, and Mrs. Doctor 
Hoggan. Sweetly did they talk, and (if they took part in the 
Penillion contest which followed at the Eisteddfod proper) sweetly 
also, we make no doubt, did they sing. : 

Dr. Richardson is already known for having constructed a city 
of which the chief thing that we remember is that the kitchens 
were at the top of the houses, which is a sensible arrangement 
enough. He is not satisfied with this. He proceeded, for the 
benetit of the Cymrodorion section, to construct a world. You 
take three races—Saxon, Celtic, and Semitic (it will be observed 
that the triad arrangement jis still kept). Dr. Richardson wants 
nomore. “The on goes to the fringe of some new conti- 
nent ”—a starting-point which reminds one of the elephant and 
tortoise story; how about the old continent which the Saxon 
left? When he goes to the fringe “ he takes with him his other 
self, his lever, mattock, spade, plough, axe, and other tool or 
engine.” He then sets to work with the lever, mattock, spade, 
Plough, axe, and all sorts of implements, and “cuts into the 
forest, digs into the earth, levels the roads, builds rude houses, 
warm and comfortable enough for him [but not so good as Dr. 
Richardson, the architect of Hygeia, knows how to design], plans 

, bailds and mans ships, taking everything as if it were 


his own, and fighting the owner if the owner dares to interfere.” 
«‘ When he has made a rough holding, he lets the Celt join him on 
terms which he keeps the key of [how do you keep the key of a 
term ?], and the Celt, with light heart and elastic mind, beautifies 
the place and makes it more human; builds the temple, the theatre, 
the mansion ; lays out the garden; Be. ses and lightens the litera- 
ture, introduces the picture, the pture, lets in the light, the 
art, the beauty.” From all which it is clear, not only that 
Shakspeare and Aischylus were Celts, but that, as the Celts come 
after the Saxon, the boast of antiquity which the Welsh and 
other Celtic peoples are wont to make for their literature and 
civilization is a fond thing vainly invented. ‘“ When Saxon 
and Celt have in their ways thus installed the community 
in comfort and position, in glides the Jew with his money 
bags, and ‘ Will you buy? will you buy?’ becomes the ring of 
the street and the market [the market before there was any in- 
vitation to buy is a lively conception, and does Dr. Richardson 
credit] ; so commerce completes the whole.” “ But the Jew does 
more than this—he brings music [it is to be hoped that Herr 
Wagner will not read this}, enterprise [the Saxon, by Dr. Richard- 
son’s own account, has, of course, shown none], and, until he feels 
his way, long-sufferance and stability.” Beati generalizantes! The 
trick of making small talk about subjects has many prac- 
titioners nowadays; but we really do not know that a more 
cheerful and recreative example of it has been lately given thau 
this rigmarole, We beg Dr. Richardson’s pardon tor this ex- 
ression, which perhaps passes the limits of Faggot it can only 
urged in its excuse that it remains strictly within the limits of 
accuracy. 

Post (usus seria—after Dr. Richardson’s comic description of the 
world that is, come the efforts of Mrs. Professor Rhys, Mrs. Professor 
Ayrton, and Mrs. Dr. Hoggan to portray the world as it ought 
to be. These ladies, with a self-restraint which does them credit, 
did not launch out quite so much as Dr. Richardson. The nar- 
rower subject of the education of women sufficed them. “In a 
clever paper,” says the polite reporter, “ Mrs, Rhys contended that 
the education of women ought not to be regulated by the whimr 
of stupid men.” The principle is unquestionable, but (as Mr 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright say when they endeavour . 


To | me the ball [of the moral law] into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat) 


all depends on the application. Mrs, Rhys’s application is that 
stupid men are desperately afraid of having to marry clever 
women, and that they strive to limit the intelligence and in- 
struction of women accordingly. This, Mrs, Rhys thinks, is a 
sad pity, for “the want of intellectual companionship in women 
drives too many men to the cynical world of the clubs,” and thus 
“inflicts an indirect blow on family life.” Mrs. Rhys would make an 
admirable member of the staff of a Radical provincial paper, or even 
of a London one, if it happened to be Gladstonian. “ The cynical 
world of the clubs” is worthy of the Spectator or the Scotsman. 
Taken literally, it suggests to the inhabitants of that world the 
reflection that a reputation for cynicism is rather easy to obtain. 
A man enters a more or less large and gloomy building, he de- 
oe his hat and umbrella, takes up the newspapers, nods (pro- 

bly without speaking) to a few acquaintances, possibly eats a | 
frugal lunch or dinner, resumes his umbrella and hat, and departs, 
He is doomed—he has been sora in the cynical world ofthe 
clubs, and dealing an indirect blow at family life. Mrs. Dr. 
Hoggan was much more practical than her comrades, and confined 
herself to discussing “ co-education,” which grammatically unintel- 
ligible word means, it seems, the education of both sexes together ; 
but Mrs. Ayrton, who dealt with the same theme, restored the tone 
which Mrs, Rhys had given to the discussion. The co-education 
of men and women, she said, “ was looked upon by many asa sort 
of continual lawn-tennis party and afternoon tea rolled into one.” 
“ This,” said Mrs. Ayrton, “might be the view of a young lady 
fresh from the boarding-school, who was apt to consider men as 
interesting individuals. But the woman who had mixed with 
thousands of men [a pleasing description] came to see that many 
of them were most uninteresting individuals.” It is only to be 
hoped that this is not an oblique stroke at Professor Ayrton, who 
must be one of the thousands that Mrs. Ayrton has mixed with, 
and that the benefit of the subsequent clause—“ a woman who 
has her critical faculties developed learns only to admire and mix 
with men of superior intellectual capacity ”—may be taken by the 
Professor. Summing up the utterances of the triad, we come to 
little more than that Mrs. Ayrton thinks men uninteresting (a 
bad compliment, which will certainly not be returned, for Mrs. 
Ayrton is really a very interesting specimen of the woman with 
critical faculties developed), and that Mrs. Rhys has read the 
Spectator and the Scotsman till she believes in the cynicism of 
clubs. Verily the power of the press is great. 

‘rhe comparatively small space which public instructors have 
accorded to the proceedings of the Cymrodorion section of the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod makes it impossible for us to sa 
whether any subject besides Dr. Richardson's entirely novel an 
copyright ethnology and Mrs. Ayrton’s theories of co-education 
and the uninterestingness of man were presented to the members. 
Perhaps, however, this specimen of the mental food provided is 
sufficient. No doubt Dr. Richardson and his feminine emulators 
are not the first persons who have talked foolishly in Wales. If 
Taliesin is not mistranslated, he remarked of a certain class of 
persons in his own day, that 

In palaces they still are found, 
And feasts, promoting senseless sound, 
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Dr. Richardson's expansion of the old geography-book common- 
places (“the Frenchman is gay and frivolous,” “the Spaniard is 
dignified and revengeful,” &c.) may be thought to come near to 
this rather harsh description. As for the talking ladies, they 
only talked as they are wont to talk at all gatherings where they 
can make themselves heard. Far be it from us to object to the 
education of women. Everybody is being educated, and why not 
‘women likewise? But, if any profane — were to execute a new 
version of the thirty-first chapter of the Book of Proverbs in 
faithful accord with the delineations of the perfect woman set 
forth by Mrs. Ayrton and her sisterhood, it might, taken in con- 
junction with recent legislation, have a very direct effect on 
family life. The Married Women’s Property Act and the de- 
velopment of the critical faculties of woman, working harmoniously 
together, are scarcely likely to make life in common more 


engaging. 


THE SIEGE OF CAIRO IN 1801. 


Ove present expedition to Egypt, although it may have very 
momentous consequences, appears a very small affair in com- 
rison with the campaign of 1801. Then, instead of a horde of 
alf-drilled savages, we were opposed to some of the best soldiers 
in the world, flushed with victory after victory, well acquainted 
with the country, accustomed to the climate, and, above all, abso- 
lutely untrammelled by “ orders from home.” In short, a more 
hopeless struggle than was ours it is difficult to imagine. 
Hutchinson had not even a map of the country. There were in 
those days no telegraphs, no steamers. He could not tell within 
weeks, or even months, how soon the troops from India would 
arrive. He had no idea how many men Menou had left in Cairo, 
or how many he had with him in Alexandria. When, therefore, 
he set out on the southward march, he could not tell but that 
Menou might break out and attack him in rear, or that the soldiers 
‘and officers in Cairo might prove superior to those whom 
Abercrombie had so signally defeated at Ramleh on the 21st of 
March. In one point, however, he enjoyed a great advantage. 
The people looked on him as a deliverer. They could not have 
supposed that we were putting ourselves to the trouble of rescuing 
them from the French only to bind them hand and foot and make 
them over to the Turks, But even the Turks were better than the 
French. It is, in fact, a curious question why a nation so bent on 
foreign conquest as the French should be at so little pains to con- 
ciliate its subjects. To this day, after more than eighty years, 
the fellah will tell you stories of French oppression. Even 
Kleber had behaved with extreme severity towards the native 
Egyptians; while of Menou it can only be said that he was 
equally hated by both parties. As Sir Robert Wilson says, 
speaking of Cairo, “ By their necessities or avaricious pillage, the 
French had always in Egypt so vexed the people that neither 
“Turks, Copts, Arabs, or even Franks were friendly to them,” It 
is needful to insist upon this point, because nothing else will 
account for the astonishing success of the English army. The 
people who had almost starved the French army on its northern 
march found abundance of provisions for the advancing English ; 
and it may be reasonably suspected that the flotillas of Nile boats 
taken at one point, and the caravan at another, were betrayed by 
their native conductors, 

Hutchinson did not undertake his march with any great haste. 
Fie was anxious, for one thing, that Menou should be well shut in 
at Alexandria, and for another, that the Turkish Vizier should 
have time to rally his army and advance on the eastern side. 
English officers were sent to encourage him, and with such success 
that when, on May 16th, the French attacked him almost on the 
same ground, near Heliopolis, where they had defeated him two 
years before, he was able to drive General Belliard back upon 
“Cairo, and to effect his junction with Hutchinson as soon as the 
English army came up. The only battle on their march from 
Alexandria had been that of Rahmanieh, where, on the 9th, they 
‘had defeated General Lagrange. Rahmanieh partook of the nature 
of a naval engagement, as the chief object of the French was to 
protect some seventy boats which they were desirous of forwarding 
to Alexandria, and as Hutchinson was determined to keep hold of 
‘the Canal as well as of the Nile. Besides this, Rosetta had been 
taken, and, as it turned out, proved extremely useful to the 
English. On the 16th May the siege of Cairo may be said to 
have commenced. It is difficult, however well uainted we 
may be with modern Cairo, to understand a plan of the opera- 
tions on this occasion. At the _ day, the traveller going, 
say from Cairo t> the Pyramids, crosses the river at Kasr- 
el-Nil by a fine iron bridge, and finds himself on a wide plain, 
intersected by shallow watercourses, which are dried up a few 
months after the subsidence of the annual inundation. On the 
land called Geseereh, which intervenes between this network of 
canals and the river, is the fine avenue of acacias which leads to 
the vast paluce of Geezeh, and to the town of Geezeh itself a little 
further south. Four or five miles inland rise the hills on which 
the Pyramids are placed, and answering to them on the opposite 
side of the Nile we see the Mokattem behind Cairo, and have 
@ fine view of the city, with the dome and minarets of Mohammed 
Ali's great mosque in the citadel cutting the sky-line. A little 
further north, on the western side, and nearly in a direct line from 
the bridge, is the modern railway station of Buolak-Dakroor, where 
the traveller takes the train for Upper Egypt. A mile further 


north still is the village of Embabeh, where Buonaparte defeated the 
Mamelukes. In 1801 the aspect of this region was wholly different, 
Then the Nile flowed equally at both sides of Geseereh, the name 
of which signifies that it was an island. Embabeh was on the 
water's edge, as was Boolak-Dakroor, while a small island, on which 
was a French battery, lay between it and the other Boolak on the 
eastern bank. Cairo itself was then wholly surrounded by walls, and 
the great European suburb which now reaches to Kasr-el-Nil and 
almost to Boolak did not exist. In the citadel the most conspicuous 
building was the mosque of Mohammed Nasr, now a barrack, 
and the mosque of Sultan Hassan, in the city below, must have 
appeared far more important. At the extreme southern end of 
the island of Roda, which lies south of Geseereh, the French had 
constructed a bridge of boats which crossed from near the garden 
where tourists go to see the Nilometer, to the little town of 
Geezeh on the western bank. The fortifications were not formid- 
able except to the natives. Redoubts existed between Boolak and 
Cairo, and there were loopholes for musketry along the old walls, 
The ruined mosque of Sahoo, @ conspicuous feature on- the 
northern side of the city, was fortified, and several small works, 
called Fort Menou, Fort Sangier, Fort Godart, and others pro- 
tected the same side. The great mounds on the east side were 
more formidable, but the whole system was commanded by the 
heights of Gyushi and the Mokattem. Along the riverside was 
another series of earthworks ; but, on the whole, it cannot be said 
that Cairo was in any sense a strong place, except in so far as it 
was defended by an army of whose strength Hutchinson and his 
officers had no idea. 

The force at his command, when the Turks and Mamelukes 
were subtracted, did not amount to five thousand men. The 
Turks, under the Grand Vizier and the Capitan Pasha, however, 
were not much under 30,000, and included a considerable body of 
Mameluke cavalry. The French in Cairo, as it turned out, were 
more than twice as numerous as their British besiegers. The first 
thing to be done was to make a bridge between the armies, and 
this was effected at Shoobra by the 16th June, and the English 
forces then pressed forward towards Geezeh. Meanwhile the 
French were celebrating in Cairo the ‘capture of Ireland,” of 
which they had received news, and fired a salute from all their 
forts. Wilson says, somewhat enigmatically, that, “ ridiculous as 
this story appears, it is sacredly true, and this conceit has been 
dignified among the French with the justifying term of a ruse de 
guerre.” A patrol had reached Geezeh as early as the 14th, and 
it was decided to attack the bridge of boats; a previous plan, by 
which the English and Turkish troops were to form a junction on 
the right bank north of Cairo, being abandoned. A depdét 
for the artillery was accordingly formed at Telbieh, a village 
ona mound a couple of miles inland, not far from the Pyramids. 
By the 22nd everything was ready, and the arrival of General 
Hope, who had recovered from a wound received at Ramleh, 
and of General Moore, together with some English detach- 
ments, was the signal for a forward movement. Just as this 
was about to be made, a French officer with a flag of truce ar- 
rived from General Belliard, requesting a conference. The next 
morning General Hope met a party of French officers in a tent 
pitched under the trees outside the fortifications of Geezeh, and 
settled the terms of capitulation. ‘ No congress,” observes the 
historian of the campaign, “ was ever more interesting. Never in 
the presence of such an army, composed of the troops of so many 
nations, on such remarkable ground, on a more important subject, 
was heretefore a military council held.” A forty-eight hours’ 
truce was at once conceded, and by the 24th all was arranged. 
The French were to march out with the honours of war, were to 
be safely conducted to Rosetta, and there embarked for France. 
When they came out Hutchinson and his officers were astonished . 
at the magnitude of their success. The French commissariat 
asked for seventeen thousand rations, It took many days to clear 
the city, and it was not until the 1oth of July that, rather to the 
disgust of the Turks, our troops occupied the citadel. Cairo was 
found to be in a very ruinous state, and Boolak almost destroyed. 
The French carried with them the remains of General Kleber, 
and also those of his assassin, whose skeleton is still to be seen inthe 
museum of the Jardin des Plantes, General Moore took the 
command of the escorting troops, and extorted the admiration of 
the French by the way in which he conducted the operations. 
At length they neared the coast, and, it being arranged that 
the French should take the lead, as they were about to em- 
bark, the English soldiers could scarcely believe their sight, nor 
could those in command help confessing to themselves that 
“ ignorance of the enemy's force had saved them many anxious 
nights.” By the 28th of July the two armies had reached El 
Hammed, four miles from Rosetta, and on the 31st Lord Keith, 
the British Admiral, had victualled and prepared the transports, and 
the embarkation commenced. The ammunition which they had 
brought from Cairo was thrown into the sea, as the English 
be ae refused to take it on board their ships ; but the ameunt of 
other baggage is described as enormous, and some things were of 
the nature of public property, though the English generals did not 
care to make more objections than were absolutely necessary. In 
fact, Moore must have been exceedingly glad to see them off, with 
his handful of troops, and Alexandria still untaken. 

The Indian troops came down the Nile from Keneh, to which 

lace they had marched, without loss, across the desert from 
sseir on the Red Sea. This route will doubtless be better 
known to us before long. Keneh is the place at which a railway 
would cross the Nile and proceed to the coust, which is only 120 
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ee away. If we had occasion to send troops to India, the | guest and fervent admirer, sums up his good qualities by saying 


d Cosseir road would shorten the journey by many days, 
pan proper railway the whole distance might be traversed 
from Alexandria in about thirty hours. At present the railway 
stops at Sioot, about two hundred and fifty miles south of Cairo, 
oe one hundred and fifty north of Keneh. The Indian contin- 
gent, under General Baird, were terribly disappointed to be late 
for the fray, but their presence was of course a relief to Hutchin- 
son, and contributed to the eventual capitulation of Alexandria, 
which took place on the 27th August, when, in addition to the 
14,000 Frenchmen sent home from Rosetta, Lord Keith had to 
find transports for nearly 11,000 more. 


LOURDES TO LUZ. 


N the confines of Bigorre and Béarn stands the ancient Castle 
O of Lourdes. It commands the mouth of the wide valley of 
ithe Gave which lies transversely across the chain of mountains, 
not however forming a throngh them, as its southern end is 
abruptly blocked by the Cirque of Gavarnie. The road from 
Bagnéres to Lourdes skirts the mountains, winding among the 
spurs which run laterally from the backbone of the chain towards 
the plain. Such a country the French call “accidents.” Here 
hill and dale are richly wooded ; the meadows and roadside banks 
ere gay with a profusion of many-tinted wild flowers, most, if 
not all, of them birsae 4 to families of plants that are familiar in 
England and Scotland, but, owing to the difference of soil and 
climate, so much larger in blossom than when flourishing on 
British soil that at a first glance one mistakes them for rare 
foreign plants. Here and there a sudden turn in the road 
reveals the higher peaks of the range rising height beyond height 
as a background to the picture, while a group of wayfarers resting 
at the base of a quaint wayside cross surmounted by a topheavy 
cock of colossal proportions—the crown of thorns, the nails, and 
other emblems of the Passion being half hidden by fluttering 
festoons of faded flowers—furnish a characteristic foreground. 
There is little life to be seen on the road, unless it chance to be 
market-day at Bagnéres, and then the road is alive with men and 
animals literally before the dawn. Flocks of goats with tinkling 
bells and shaggy-looking herdsmen; dusky sheep and restive swine, 
doomed to be turned into money before nightfall; heavily-laden 
bullock-carts drawn by threefold spans of those patient, plodding 
cream-coloured oxen who do all the draught ond of the district ; 
tiny asses, so completely hidden by high-piled cargoes of firewood, 
or farm produce, and household utensils, that nothing of the 
animal is to be seen save the head and the four slender legs that 
patter bravely on under the tottering mass, follow each other in 
continuous procession, At sight of them one cannot but wonder 
if so much live stock was to met with in the days when the 
“Companions” of Lourdes: scoured the roads and pursued the 
noble trade of cattle-lifting, and, if so, what happy hauls they must 
have secured every market day. 

Lourdes was in the middle ages greatly thought of on account 
of the strength of the castle, which was held to be almost 
impregnable. It stands on an isolated hill, whose bare rocky sides 
rise almost perpendicularly from the brawling waters of the 
Gave, which rushes foaming round its base. ‘The ancient walls 
have long since been buried under the more modern fortifications 
that have been raised upon them. ‘These, in their turn, are now 
as useless and out of fashion as the old defences, for a few cannon 
balls sent from the top of any of the surrounding hills would very 
onan demolish the castle. However, in the turbulent times of 

e Hundred Years’ War, Lourdes was a place of very great 
importance. It was within the bounds of the county of Bigorre, 

thus passed into the possession of the King of England when 
that county was placed in his hands as part of the ransom of King 
John. The Black Prince came to Lourdes when he and the 
Princess were staying at Tarbes, and he greatly commended its 
situation. Nor was it only on account of its natural strength of 
site that the place pleased him, but because it lay on the frontiers 
of many countries, so that those who held it might make raids 
into them all, and return to their own stronghold with impunity 
before those they had invaded could lay hold of them. They could 
even push over the frontier into Arragon, Barcelona, and Catalonia, 
Before leaving, the Black Prince gave the keys to Pierre d’Ernault, 
and made him captain of the castle and regent of the county of 
Bigorre. However, when war broke out again the barons of 
Bigorre took the French side. The town and castle of Tarbes 
were taken, and the castle of Lourdes alone remained true to the 
English in the middle of a hostile district. The Captain of 
Lourdes had six comrades with him, each of whom was captain of 
fifty lances. They scoured the country far and wide, and were 
known as the “ Companions of Lourdes.” The people of Bigorre 
had a sore time of it, for they were harassed by Lourdes on the one 
side and Mauvoisin on the other, and the merchants of Arragon 
and Catalonia had to pay black mail as well as the Frenchmen. 
When the “ Companions” set out on a raid, it was noted that the 
took nothing going out, but in returning swept the country of a 
the live stock, carrying such quantities of prisoners and cattle back 
to their lair, that often they could not find room to bestow them. 


lands that were under the protection of the Count of Foix, for the 
Count then in possession was the redoubtable Gaston Phoebus, 
‘who was not an enemy to be trifled witb. Froissart, who was his 


_ Sauveur, that to the left leading to Bar 
But they took not so much as a hen without paying for it in the a ba 

| hotels ; 
‘and where few strangers think of stopping. It was formerly the 
| capital of the surrounding valleys, the villages of which formed 


that he loved what he ought to love, and hated what he ought to 
hate. But the way in which this preur chevalier got rid of that 

thorn in his side, the Captain of Lourdes, reads more like some 

of the savage shameless crimes that stain the pages of Scottish 

history than the gallant deeds to be looked for from this mirror of 
chivalry. The Captain of Lourdes was a kinsman of this famous” 
Gaston, who could ill brook that his cousin should hold this fortress 

for the King of England, while he had declared for the King of 
France. e knew that it was in vain to try to take the 

fortress by force of arms, so he invited his kinsman to pay him a 

visit at his castle of Orthés, in Béarn, where he held his court. 

Pierre d’Ernault well knew that he was little likely to return, for 

his mind was made up that he would surrender the keys to none 

but the King of England; yet he dared not refuse the invitation. 

But before he set out he called his brother-in-law, who was one 

of his “ Companions,” and gave the keys to him, making him swear 
that he and his comrades would hold the castle until their 

captain’s return for the English. As he had expected, he never 

did return. Gaston received him with all friendliness; but, when 

the subject of the surrender of Lourdes was broached, and he 

found that the steadfast loyalty of the captain could not be 

shaken, the Count ended the interview by stabbing his cousin with 

his own dagger. Happily this crime did not accomplish the end 

for which it was committed ; for the “ Companions ” were faithful, 

and did not surrender the castle. 

But the holy well of Lourdes has now quite eclipsed the fame 
of the castle, and raised the town from obscurity and squalor to 
wealth and consideration. Much vaunted as the mineral properties 
of the hot wells are, a simple spring of cold water may be here 
seen effecting more cures than any of them. The quantity of 
bandages, splints, artificial limbs, and other appliances of impotent 
folk that dangle like stalactites from the roof of the grotto to 
which they have been presented by grateful invalids who no 
longer require their assistance would supply a cripples’ home for a 
twelvemonth. Camp-stools and full-grown bath-chairs may be 
numbered among the graceful offerings to the shrine, although it is 
not easy to see how any one could suddenly become so hale 
and hearty as to forswear for ever even the occasional use of 
a camp-stool, however independent he might be of the bath- 
chair. The grotto lies on the left bank of the river, about ten 
minutes’ walk from the town. Hitherto the pilgrimage shrines 
ofthe Pyrenees, of which there has always been one in fashion, 
have been perched on almost inaccessible crags. The grotto here 
is easier to get at, being on level ground at the base of a hill 
rising from the side of the river. The strip of level ground 
between it and the stream has now been paved, while the interior 
of the grotto has been turned into a chapel, where @ myriad of 
candles of every degree of size and costliness are to be seen feebly 
twinkling in the glare of day. Outside the railing which protects 
this holy of holies may be seen kneeling devotees, as diverse in 
degree as the candles within, from an English duke to a blind 
beggar. From time to time swarms of pilgrims from great dis- 
tances pervade the town, and every lodging is filled to over- 
flowing. Whatever opinion may be held as to the Lourdes legend, 
there can be no doubt that, as one of the natives well said, it 
makes “le bonheur de l’endroit.” 

Within a short drive from Lourdes, in the fertile valley of 
Lavedan, lies the little town of Argelés. It has neither hot wells 
nor holy wells to hold out as baits to allure strangers. However, 
it lies on the direct thoroughfare for Luz, Baréges, St. Sauveur, 
and Cauterets, so that all tourists to the Pyrenees must at least pass 
through it. Anda good inn, shady chestnut woods, and a lovely 
view make Argelés a pleasant tarrying place for any one who is 
not pressed for time. It is much more comfortable to spend the 
night here than at Lourdes, and the two places lie so near that 
any one so minded can easily drive to Lourdes to observe the 
doings of the devotees who flock there. Near Argelés, also, 
but higher up the valley, is the fine old church of St. Savin, 
which is well worth visiting. It is a grand old Romanesque 
church, built on a commanding site at the entrance to the 
gorge of Pierrefitte. The monastic buildings formerly at- 
tached to it are now deserted, and the massive proportions 
of the church itself seem strangely out of keeping with the few 
shabby houses of the squalid village that surrounds it. Like 
St. Bertrand, this grand old church marks forcibly the contrast 
between the religious spirit of the age that reared it and the 
same spirit as manifested in our owntimes. Then the Church was 
the poor man’s friend and the foster-mother of learning. She 
served in some sort as a bulwark between the poor and the brutality 
of the barons. How much need there was for some sueh inter- 
vention, especially in such a district as this, the number of the 
robbers’ nests in the form of feudal keeps to be met with at every 
turn of the mountains abundantly testities. And the temples that 
the Church then reared still stand, fitting monuments of the 

tness of its work, after weathering the storms of centuries. 
he Church nowadays in the same district is fitly represented by 
the new-built basilica at Lourdes. 

The valley of Lavedan narrows into the gorge of Pierrefitte, 
through which the road passes to Luz. Here two valleys branch 
off, that to the right containing the bathing establishment of St. 
. St. Saaveur is simply 
-station consisting of one établissement and two or three 

t Luz is an old town that has gone down in the world, 
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a miniature federal Republic, Four or five villages made a vic, and 
the deputies of the several vics met at Luz to manage the affairs 
of the whole. The tax-roll was kept on notched sticks marked 
with Roman numerals ina peculiar way, of which only the deputies 
of the communes knew the meaning. When an intendant of the 
district a century ago ordered that all the ancient registers should 
be brought to him, he was much disconcerted by the arrival 
of two waggons laden with these notched sticks or tallies, 
which of course he could make neither head nor tail of. At 
that date it was said there were only three hats and two pair 
of shoes in the country ; but the picturesque local costumes have 
now almost disappeared. Though the women still wear short 
cloaks and colovred kerchiefs gracefully knotted round their heads, 
the men have no distinctive piece of clothing except the flat cloth 
cap, which is exactly the same as the “ bonnet” of lowland Scot- 
land. The blue blouses and sabots so common to nearly all the 
other parts of France are never seen here, But whenever a figure, 
got up in the many-buttoned gay-coloured national dress, appears 
on the scene, one may set him down at once for a guide or posti- 
lion who has put on this very eflective attire to attract the atten- 
tion of strangers. Among the primitive customs which still linger 
at Luz may be noticed the handloom weaving and the peculiar 
ractice of basting pigs with cold water in the hot weather to 
seep them cool. In all the Pyrenean towns there is a constant 
supply of running water in the kennels at the sides of the streets. 
{n these gutters the Luz pigs lie luxuriously while the children 
ur water from long ladles over their backs. The sound of the 
na is heard on all sides, and the light gauzy woollen fabric 
which they produce takes its name from the bathing-station higher 
up in the hills, and is popularly known as Baréges, The Knights 
pa at had stations all through the Pyrenees, and Luz was one 
of the most important. The church still remains, with battle- 
mented walls and towers as the Knights fortitied it, to be 
capable of standing a siege in case of an attack. In the wall of 
one of the side chapels is a small low-vaulted door, which 
is pointed out as the only entrance by which the Cagots might 
go out or in. Into the main body of the church they might 
not enter at all, The barriers of race or creed, whichever they 
were, which kept this much persecuted race outcasts from society, 
have been, like so many other distinctions of caste, swept away by 
the Revolution. Not only all traces of separation, but even the race 
itself, seems to have disappeared. One asks in vain for the descend- 
ants of the once scouted Cagots. Any of them that may happen 
to be left manage to keep the secret of their pedigree undiscovered. 
Much speculation has been indulged in as to the probable origin 
of the Cagots, and of the prejudice against them, one theory being 
that they were the descendants of the Arian Goths of Southern 
Gaul, and thus were doubly objects of hatred to their Celtic and 
orthodox neighbours, both on account of their race and on account 
of their heretical doctrines. It seems hardly credible that the 
conquering race, if they kept themselves so distinct from the sub- 
ject people, could have sunk into such a miserable state. It also 
is clear from the edicts of the Provincial Parliaments that the dis- 
like and dread of the OCagots were connected with the commonly 
received belief that they were tainted with some horrible disease 
which was hereditary among them, and so contagious that it 
could be transmitted by personal contact, One of the statutes 
against them condemns any Cagot found walking barefoot ina 
town to have his foot run through with a spear. This was to 
prevent the streets being infected. 


CETEWAYO AT THE STAKE. 


Ay is to be feared that His Majesty King Cetewayo doves not 
fully realize how serious a disaster his restoration has been 
for him. He is only too probably very well pleased with it and its 
consequences. His best iriends may nevertheless find a great deal 
in it to lament. As long as he was only waiting for the minister- 
ing angel to move the waters for him, the Zulu King behaved with 
a certain dignity. He maintained a solemn silence, and refused 
to be turned into a raree show. The Spectator had apparently 
been right when it lectured the frivolous society of London on its 
inability to understand that Cetewayo was a prince of a great 

digree, and in every respect a model of Royal dignity. With 

is restoration all has changed. Dancing is no doubt an ancient 
and honourable ceremony. Cetewayo’s ancestors have danced 
on every occasion of importance from time immemorial. Yet the 
patie Bo admiration felt for the partially-restored monarch 
received a serious blow when it was known that he had 
celebrated his restoration to the throne of his ancestors by 
dancing a break-down in a house in Kensington. His stamp- 
ing and capering to express his joy were the outward signs 
apparently of a determination to done with reserve. Kver 
since we have been favoured with one account of his sayings 
and doings after another, each calculated to make him more 
ridiculous than the other. The Radical papers which have been 
declaring him every inch a king will perhaps be able to find some- 
thing touching and noble in his prolonged wrangle before allowing 
himself to be put on buard the steamer for Woolwich. Whether it 
was mere fear of sickness, or of some such trickery on the part of 
his hosts as would commend itself to Zulu statesmanship, we are 
not informed, It is highly probable that Cetewayo went all the 
way from London Bridge to Woolwich with a secret fear that he 
was to be deposited in the Thames mud or carried suddenly to sea. 


Of course His Majesty has been interviewed, and his sayings— 
after the necessary filtering through the interpretation of Mr. Dunn 
and Mr. Fynney—have been duly repeated in the interviewer's own 
beautiful and expressive style, It must be confessed that Cetewayo 
does not improve on acquaintance. It seems that he liked being 
gaped at by a mob in the Melbury Road, and enjoyed the cheers 
which greeted the appearance of a head at the window. His “ face 
of ebony,” as the interviewer has it, “ brightened with animation, 
his eyes sparkled and played, and he gesticulated energetically” 
as he told how glorious it all was. He has given his opinion on 
the institutions of this country. The House of Lords impresses 
him most. Of the Lower House he thinks less, This the inter- 
viewer is inclined to attribute to the fact that the Zulu King hag 
not heard Mr. Gladstone speak, If Cetewayo had only had the happi- 
ness to be in the gallery “ on the occasion of a big debate and listened 
to the flow of oratory from the lips of the Prime Minister, he 
would probably have gone away with impressions entirely different 
from those that he formed of the National Chamber.” The wish 
is not patriotic. Cetewayo will go back to Zululand with a vague 
impression that the House of Lords is orderly and magnificent, and 
the House of Commons orderly and shabby. That is not a very 
elevated view to take of either body; but what would it have 
been if he had been present at a big debate, which now means an 
Irish field night? All things considered, it is better that his 
notion of the House of Commons should not be that it is a place 
for holding free fights. From institutions Cetewayo was invited 
to pass to persons. His opinion of the Queen and Royal Family 
has been gravely put on record, and then he has been 
asked what he has to say about the greatest statesman of the 
age. At this point the captive monarch’s manner of answering 
shows how eminently he is gifted with the truly royal faculty 
of using the proper terms of courtesy. “ First he described the 
Prime Minister as a ‘ good, kind gentleman’”; then it flashed on 
Cetewayo that this was not right. Good was not the adjective. 
He “hesitated for a moment, and then added, with kindling 
warmth and marked emphasis, ‘ Yes, he is a grand, kind gentle- 
man.” That, at least, is what the incident becomes between the 
narrative of the interviewer and the interpretation of Mr. Dunn, 
The interviewer, we may observe, would profit infinitely by a 
course of training on the staff of the Mew York Herald. He 
keeps far too much to generalities and the more colourless kind 
of topics. A man with the proper American method at his com- 


-mand would have had Cetewayo’s opinion on tight boots and 


forks, and a lively description from him of the terror produced 
on the Zulu mind on finding itself perched at the top of a stair- 
case. A much smaller man than Mr. Stanley would have had 
ocular demonstration from the King, or at least from one of his 
counsellors, of the Zulu method of getting from the ground to the 
first floor. 

Indeed the interviewers—for there have been several of them— 
have weakly ventured on ground where Cetewayo was likely to 
be their match and more. At Windsor they tried him on politics, 
and later an attempt has been made to draw him out on the great 
Temperance question. The interviewer who wanted to get the 
Zulu King’s political opinion was perhaps the least unfortunate. 
He at least saw Cetewayo. He had him fast bound, and took him 
in a moment of effusion, fresh from his eloquence about the Royal 
Family and the “ grand, kind gentleman.” Yet what he obtained 
was painfully little. Cetewayo showed a discretion and a talent 
for snubbing which almost justifies the high opinion formed of 
him in Radical circles. His auswers may be reduced to two. The 
first would be—* Why, you silly fellow, of course Ido”; and the 
second—* That is no business of yours.” The correspondent of 
the Press Association who attempted to pump him at Windsor 
seems to have thought that it would mollify Cetewayo to be asked 
whether he would like to go back to Zululand, and got the first 
answer in the polite form given it by Mr. Dunn. Then 
he tried him on his political views, and he got the second. 
He asked, with almost touching simplicity, whether the 
King thought that the Zulu nation, as a body, would wel- 
come him back, The King “scanned” him closely—inter- 
viewers always are scanned, and never looked at—and then, 
after some deliberation, during which he was probably making up 
his mind not to use strong language, answered, “I do.” To other 
questions the answer was as the answers of Sir Charles Dilke:— 
“T have stated my opinion to Lord Kimberley, and I cannot repeat 
it to the majority of the British public.” If the interviewer 
had read his Captain Marryat, he must have felt himself in the 
position of that sailor who had had the honour of being spoken 
to by the King, and told to get out of the way. The fate 
of the Temperance deputation was even sadder. On the first. 
occasion they did not even see Cetewayo, and they were quizzed 
by Mr. Fynney. The deputation meant to make a “short state- 
ment of their views with regard to the great evils inflicted on 
the native races by the use of alcoholic liquors, and to ask 
His Majesty to discourage as far as possible the importation, 
manufacture, and use of such drinks in his own country.” It 
is not for nothing that Cetewayo has listened to missionaries. 
He knows what “ short statements ” of views on this subject mean, 
and he refused to be sermonized. He thought that to sit and have 
his portrait taken by a German artist was the lesser evil of the two. 
The artist had been sent by the Queen, and Cetewayo felt 
bound to submit, and so could not see the deputation. This 
gave Mr. Fynney his openin; for his little joke. ‘“‘ He then remarked 
that the Zulus were not drinkers of spirits; they only drink beer, 
which was harmless, and they were a most pA. Bs people.” 
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e deputation appreciated Mr. Fynney’s fun we are not told, 
Hove they ew what Zulu beer is generally supposed to be, it 
must have been but scantily. Ex rienced colonists have been 
known to assert that the so-called Zulu beer is one of the thickest 
and heaviest of known drinks, After refusing for long to take No 
for an answer, the deputation retired, leaving “ some copies of 
The British Workman and other temperance publications” behind 
them. But they were not to be thus rebuffed, and a second 
attempt was, as an interviewer would put it, “ crowned with 
success.” But though they saw Cetewayo, it cannot be said 
that they got much out of him. Either the King was shrewd 
enough to take up Mr. Fynney’s cue, or Mr. Fynney was shrewd 
enough to take up his own. Cetewayo is severe on spirits, which 
the Zulus hardly care for, but he stands up for beer, which the 
Zulus like. That deputation, if it has done nothing else, has at 
least served as a type of Her re ny he Ministry in their dealings 
with Cetewayo. ey got nothing but a few fine words out of 
him, and have given him a certain amount of moral common- 
e. Neither the Ministry nor the Temperance deputation 
ma thought it necessary to inquire whether Cetewayo had any 
motive for doing what he is asked to do—or whether, if he had, 
he could get himself obeyed. It would perhaps be useless to ask 
either one or the other to pay a little attention to the picture of 
Zululand and the neighbouring country given by those who have 
seen it all, in the recently-published “ Proceedings of the Royal 
Colonial Institute.” After making deductions for prejudice suffi- 
cient to satisfy any one who is not a Colensoite, enough remains 
in the speeches of the colonists at the meetings of the Society to 
show that the Zulu kingdom will be what it was—a wry i 
despotism and a danger to all around it—or it will not be at all. 
The Ministry are taking efficient steps to restore it to being, and 
are guarding against the danger that it will resume its old cha- 
racter by taking promises from Cetewayo. They might as well 
follow the example of the Temperance deputation thoroughly, and 
attempt to secure the peace of South Africa by putting Cetewayo 
on the free list of The British Workman. 


THE POPE’S LETTER TO CARDINAL McCABE. 


\ \ JHATEVER else may be said of the present Pope, it cannot 

be said that he is a fanatic or a bigot. He is indeed every 
inch a pontiff, but a pontiff of the type of Gregory I. and 
Gregory WL. and, we may add, of Pius VII., rather than of 
that represented by his immediate predecessor. We may or may 
not sympathize with his aims, but there is nothing petty or 
narrow about them. He never forgets that, if he is the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, he is therefore also the 
chief pastor and in some sense arbiter of Roman Catholic 
Ohristendom. He cannot indeed exercise the tremendous powers 
of interdict and deposition so freely used, and too often abused, 
by the Popes of the middle ages, but there are still many 
thousands of the clergy and many millions of the laity to whom 
his word is law, or something very like it, on all questions falling 
under the domain of “ faith and morals”; and it would be hard to 
say what questions of pressing political or social interest do not 
come into contact, near or remote, with the sphere of morality. 
Least of all can this be said of the present condition of Ireland, 
which exhibits an habitual disregard—to speak with all reserve— 
of two, if not three, of the Ten Commandments, and where, 
moreover, as we have pointed out on former occasions, priests 
and nuns have been foremost, if not directly to encourage, 
at any rate to palliate or condone these little lapses on the 
part of their flock from “the standard of Christian perfec- 
tion.” It might perhaps have been hoped that the recent 
formal censure of the Propaganda would at last have put an 
end to the Lady Land Leaguers, Nuns of Kenmare, and other 
specimens of that peculiar variety of the shrieking sisterhood 
which makes the Emerald Isle unmusical with its howlings. 
But even of this we cannot feel confident, when we remember 
how only the day after he had signed the Episcopal circular 
enforcing this very condemnation Archbishop Croke wrote to the 
Freeman to deny that the Ladies’ Land League had been con- 
demned at all, And although it has since been officially dissolved, 
there is something rather ominous in the accompanying resolution 
which states that “henceforth the province of women will be to 
teach the wrongs of Ireland to the rising generation.” There are 
® good many ways of “teaching the wrongs of Ireland,” and 
female patriots, both secular and religious, have hitherto proved 
themselves adepts in some of the least desirable of them. Nor is 
Archbishop Croke’s demonstrative sympathy with the wrongs in- 
flicted by “ British placemen” on the person and property of the 
“patriot” Mr, Gray—which takes the material shape of a ten- 
guinea subscription—altogether a cheering sign. It must in fair- 
ness be allowed that there is a dignus vindice nodus, and that 
Leo XIII. has sufficient reasons for the “ peculiar solicitude” with 
which the course of Irish affairs still continues to inspire him. 
Nor can anybody reasonably profess to be surprised that the 
attention his Holiness has bestowed on the subject should have 
brought him “anxiety rather than consolation”; and this for two 
reasons, thé first of which all alike, patriots included, will be 
ready to admit, while the second, on which the Pope dwells 
throughout the remainder of his Letter, is by no means so 
readily admitted by those whom it chiefly concerns. That Ireland 
does not enjoy “the order and prosperity which we should desire 


to see prevail,” no Irishman of any party will care to dispute; the 
question is whether the fault lies mainly with the suffering Celt or 
his Saxon oppressor. And on this point Leo XIII. proceeds 
to tell his Irish children some home truths which they would do 
— to take to heart before matters have become worse even than 
they are. 

The Pope goes to the root of the matter when he says that, 
while on the one hand serious evils press upon Treland, “on the 
other the perilous excitement of men’s minds has drawn many into 
seditious designs,” And not only so, but “there are even those 
who are sullied by horrible murders, as though public prosperity 
could be hoped to be secured by abominable crime.” His Holiness 
does not therefore agree with that section of the Irish priesthood 
who consider abstinence from murder, in the case of evicted tenants 
and their friends, a lofty and almost superhuman ideal of Christian 


perfection. He goes on to praise the Bishops for having spoken ~ 


out on the subject—not at all too early or too unequivocally, we 
may observe—at their last meeting in Dublin :— 


It is the duty of the bishops, when they see men drawn as it were into 
the abandonment of honest means, to calm their excited minds and to 
recall them by seasonable exhortations to that moderation and justice 
which should be observed in all things. You have very opportunely re- 
minded them of that Divine precept that the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness must first of all be sought, which makes it the duty of 
Christians in every act of their private lives, and even in public matters, to 
regard their eternal welfare, and to place everything that is of this world 
below the duties of religion. By means of the observance of these pria- 
ciples, it is allowable for Irishmen to seek a mitigation of their afflictions. 


It is lawful indeed for Irishmen, as for men in other nations, to 
struggle for their rights, but only by legitimate means; “ honesty 
must govern the search for these advantages, for it is wrong to 
defend a cause, however just, by unjust means.” And among un- 
just means must be reckoned “ not only every act of violence, but 
particularly those secret societies which, under the pretence of 
vindicating rights, evidently tend to disturb public order.” The 
Bishops are therefore exhorted, as long as the danger lasts, 
frequently to repeat their admonitions to all Irishmen, “ by 
virtue of the sanctity of the Catholic name, and for the love 
of the country itself,” to have nothing to do with these 
societies, which can never —_ what the people justly de- 
mand, and too often seduce those who join them into crime. The 
next paragraph of the Letter, with its very unwelcome ex- 

lanation of what is meant by being ‘ Catholics,” will, one cannot 

elp fearing, look to the Irish faithful — perhaps also to their 

astors — very like a veiled sarcasm on the part of the Holy 

‘father. The definition, both of Catholicism and of true liberty, 
is one which may be well worthy of St. Augustine, but the pious 
Catholics who shvot landlords and agents from behind hedges as 
they are returning from mass, and butcher slumbering households 
in their beds at dead of night, are probably as little familiar with 
the treatise De Verd Reliyione as with the practices it inculcates. 
It may even be doubted whether they are as well acquainted as 
they ought to be with the first Epistle of St. Peter, though they 
profess to reverence his memory as that of the first Pope. This 
however is what the present successor of St. Peter has to tell 
them, and again we say that they will do wisely to listen to what 
he says :-— 

As Irishmen make it their boast, and not without reason, to be styled 
Catholics, which, according to St. Augustine’s interpretation, means 
guardians of integrity and pursuers of justice (De Verd Religione), let 
them show themselves worthy of the name, and be entitled to it even 
while defending their rights. [et them remember that the first liberty is 
to be exempt from crime (St. Augustine, Tract XLI.), and let them 
so demean themselves in their whole lives that none of them incur the 
penalties of the law, as murderers, as thieves, as evil speakers, or as covetous 
of the goods of others (1 Peter iv. 15). 

This is excellent advice for the great body of the Irish faithful, 
but it will produce little effect on them, as far as they are 
amenable to religious influences at all, unless it is enforced by 
the teaching of their local pastors. Of this the Pope is evidently 
aware, and he appears also to have a shrewd suspicion that too 
many of the latter, especially “ the younger priests,” are not much 
disposed “to contribute with intelligence and zeal to the preser- 
vation of order.” He does not of course say this in so many words, 
but we need hardly read between the lines to detect in the follow- 
ing passage a pm 4 plain intimation that neither their teaching 
nor their example has been what it should have been in this 
respect. “Inasmuch,” observes his Holiness, “as one’s influ- 
ence over other minds depends on one’s own reputation, they 
Ms clergy] must strive to obtain the approbation of men by the 
ignity, firmness, and moderation of their acts and words, and do 
nothing which is not calculated to tranquillize men’s minds.” How 
far the acts and words of such prelates as Dr. Croke and Dr. 
Nulty—to say nothing of the inferior clergy—have served to 
illustrate the letter or spirit of this exhortation it might, perhaps, 
be thought invidious to inquire. That the younger clergy should 
be trained in the manner indicated by the Pope is of greater 
practical consequence, but is rather perhaps to be desired than ex- 
pected. And it would certainly be a great advantage if both clergy 
and people could be brought to share the conviction expressed 
by his Holiness at the close of his letter to the Bishops 
that the English Government is sincerely anxious, as well on 
grounds of justice as for the general interests of the Empire, to 
do its best for the welfare of Ireland. That is, however, the pre- 
cisely opposite conviction to what the leaders of the “ National 
movement,” clerical and lay alike, affect to entertain about 
“ British placemen.” 
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The Pope concludes with the assurance that, “ cherishing 
this hope, he shall not cease to aid the Irish with his counsels.” 
We can hardly cherish a better hope for the Irish than that 
they may be disposed to attend to his counsels, But they 
seem at present, in spite of their “boast to be styled Catholics,’ 
much readier to listen to Mr. Parnell than to the Pope. 
Saxon heretics are apt to suspect that their boasted Catbo- 
licism is skin-deep, and has fully as much to do with hatred 
of England as with devotion to the Church, they have only 
themselves to thank for it. They showed little de!erence seven 
centuries ago to the Pope who first handed them over to English 
rule ; it remains to be seen whether they will bo more deferential 
now to the Pope who exhorts them for their own sakes to submit 
to it. The Bull in which Adrian 1V. bestowed Ireland on Ileary 
II. describes the natives of that island as “ignorant and savage 
tribes,” to whom the Christian faith was as yet unknown, Since 
then they have enjoyed for seven hundred years the full sunshine 
of Christian doctrine and worship, in the form most approved at 
Rome, and for the last three hundred years—that is, since Eng- 
land and Rome parted company—they have professed an ardent 
attachment to it. But it is hardly possible to cast a glance over 
the Irish news in the Times any day in this year of grace 1882 
without feeling that, after the lapse of seven centuries, there is 
still a terrible truth in the description of the country given in 
Adrian’s Bull. Ireland is still, in the weighty words of Adrian’s 
latest successor, sullied by horrible murders and abominable crime. 


TIIE MOORS AND THE WEATHER. 


O* all the wild sports in favour in the British Isles grouse- 
shooting is perhaps most of a lottery. Undoubtedly, next 
to deer-stalking or fox-hunting en grand seigneur in the shires, it 
is the most costly. Men pay fancy rents for their moors; the 
have to count with a variety of unfavourable contingencies; and, 
above all, they must shoot against time where successful driving 
is difficult or has not yet come into fashion. With the exception 
of some of the most northerly Scotch counties, the grouse get wild 
everywhere in a very few weeks, pack, and become practically 
unapproachable. So, on the Twelfth and subsequently, each day 
is of consequence if the sportsman hopes for respectable bags, or 
dreams of getting any value for his money. At best, and on the 
most moderate estimate, each bird is calculated to cost him some- 
thing like half a sovereign; and that when the London markets 
may be glutted in the second week of the season, and cheap grouse 
may be figuring conspicuously in the bills of fare of the second- 
class City restaurants. The sportsman may go north with cheer- 
ful confidence to find the good reports of his keepers amply con- 
firmed. Coveys may be abundant, and the birds in each 
numerous; while the early breeding season had been so pro- 
pitious that the least forward of the broods are fit for the 
gun. That is all very well, so far as it goes; but it makes 
the sport more than usually a matter of urgency, since there 
are no backward coveys to come forward in relays. All de- 
pends on the weather, and each fleeting day is invaluable. Of 
course the most irritating calamity that can befal the shooting 
tenant is confirmed wet. He had arranged for a fairly early start 
on the morning of the opening day; though, if he be of mature 
years and ripe experience, he will not think of taking to the hill 
till he has fortitied himself leisurely with a substantial breakfast. 
Then he may hope that the birds, having settled for the morning 
after their early feed, will lie well with the scent. But the par- 
ticular opening day we have imagined shows that it is to be no 
question of scent or anything of the kind. The spectacle from the 
window, which should command a broad stretch of country, is the 
reverse of exhilarating. Sheets of rain are falling steadily, drifting 
fitfully here and there when they are caught in the passing gusts 
of wind ; and there is that indescribable sense of heavy wet in the 
atmosphere which augurs that there is little prospect of the 
weather clearing. A glance at the glass confirms the most dismal 
forebodings. ‘The mercury is settling down in the tube with a 
deliberation that is not to be explained by the quarter of the 
wind; and there is nothing for it but to go to breakfast with what 
appetite you may, and make resolutions to possess the soul in 
tience. But the practice of patience in a shooting-box is trying 
in the extreme ; something like crossing the Atlantic under sail 
in a ‘' * steamship, in baflling winds and on dwindlin 
rations. he gloom of the low-drifting clouds is reflecte 
in the faces of the keepers; there are dismal yelpings from the 
direction of the kennels, for the intelligent inmates had been ex- 
cited by the familiar preparations, and the disappointment of the 
dripping morning has fallen with crushing weight upon them, 
So the Boone and possibly the days, drag on, All the time you 
are painfully aware that the birds are getting stronger and wilder, 
and that these lost opportunities are never to be recovered. It is 
out of the question to settle to anything by way of distraction ; 
the lightest book becomes a burden; and as for the political in- 
telligence in the newspapers, it is even more flavourless than might 
be expected in “the silly season.” Even eating and drinking 
begin to pall, and the consolations of tobacco grow stale with their 
abuse. Nor is it of any use shaking the barometer, for the mercury 
will keep sinking ; till at last one evening, when the floods are 
falling a trifle more heavily than usual, there is a perceptible con- 
vexity on the surface of the quicksilver. The next morning breaks 
brilliantly, and is almost cloudless, The sparrows are twittering 


on the roofs of the straw-thatched outbuildings, and the grouse 
are crowing cheerily in response to the melodious bleatings of the 
draggled flocks, Of course you must turn out for a day’s shooting; 
human nature could not keep within doors under the circum- 
stances. Yet you gain little speed by making too much haste; 
for the birds would seem to have disappeared, and the difliculties 
of the pedestrian are tremendous. The hills “ will hardly walk”; 
the smallest burns will seldom wade; and the streamlets have 
turned into raging torrents, and in most cases are become abso- 
lutely impassable. So that eccentric beats must be devised on the 
spur of the moment, according to the ephemeral hydrography of 
the flooded moors. There is no sort of scent; the dogs, fresh 
from their kennels at the beginning of the season, are as wild 
as the rare coveys you come upon; the walking over sloppy 
morasses and through sinking heather is exhausting enough, 
even to the gillies, whose muscles have hardened into iron 
with exercise; so that when you succeed in getting a shot 
at moderate range it is something like even betting that you 
miss it. And the odds are that you come home to dinner wet, 
weary, and utterly disgusted ; scarcely even in a frame of mind to 
appreciate the beauties of clitfs and mountain summits washed by 
the rainfall, and burns that have been changed into foaming 
cataracts. 

But for a companion picture, and certainly a brighter one, we 
may turn to the circumstances of a 12th of August like this last, 
Undoubtedly a fine day in the Highlands is a very brilliant and 
exhilarating affair; yet the sportsman may easily have an excess of 
sunshine, more especially if he has been training for the moors in 
Pall Mall, cavegh a protracted course of the London season. His 
ground may be mountainous, or it may be monotonously flat; and 
we do not know which of the two is the more trying. Perhaps, 
on the whole, the former. Say that the lodge stands picturesquely 
in a strath, or on the shores of a little lake, surrounded on alt 
sides by hills more or less lofty. The favourite beats are up side 
valleys or along the lower slopes of steep corries; and there 
is hardly a square yard of strictly level walking on all the 
ground. JDefore the guns have gone a couple of miles from 
the door they are conscious already of a slight strain on the back 
sinews. As yet, however, it is comparatively early and tolerably 
cool; the sun has barely shown himeelf over the hilltop, and the 
morning breeze is still rustling in the heather blossoms. Another 
hour or two and the breeze has dropped altogether, while the sun 


. is sloping towards the zenith of his daily round, and beating down 


upon the head with untempered power. Except for the tiny flies 
floating in the stirless air, or the humble-bees droning about. 
among the heather flowers, or the little brooks that go rippling 
by with a tantalizing murmur, there is not a sign of movement 
anywhere. Collar, tie, and waistcoat have been successively cast 
aside—very possibly the shooting coat has followed. The nailed 
boots, though indispensable on the slippery slopes, drag more and 
more heavily on the heated feet. The very gillies and keepers 
have been mopping their brows, and as for the Southern gentlemen 
they are bathed in perspiration. The “ wire edge” has long since 
been worked off the dogs, and they begin to slack off more and 
more languidly in their shortening ranges. It is well for the setters 
that there is water in abundance to cool the parched tongues 
that hang out of the corners of their mouths. The gun, 
though it ve be a masterpiece of finished workmanship, is 
getting sensibly heavier in the barrels and presses more painfully 
on the aching arms. At best there will be nothing more than a 
suspicion of scent here and there, and the dogs may be actually 
running over the broods that cower closely in the heather. But on 
the other hand, the birds sit like stones when you do find them ; 
experience guides you to the more likely places, somewhere near 
the edges of the streams; and with persevering work, notwith- 
standing all disadvantages, the bag begins to mount up satisfac- 
torily. Nevertheless, the mostconscientious ascetic is tempted to the 
folly of indulging too freely in draughts of water corrected by spirits; 
and the keenest sportsman looks wistfully forward to the hour and 
the spot where the luncheon-baskets await him. That hour of 
repose would be far more enjoyable were it not for the knowledge 
that you must soon be up and doing again. The more frugal the 
fare, and the more restrained the indulgence in it, the better will 
it be for all members of the party in the long run, There is a 
time foy everything, and at luncheon on the moors champagne 
and Perigord pies are misplaced luxuries. To say nothing of 
handicapping your body most injuriously when the frame is already 
sufficiently weakened, you are speedily sensible of an overpower- 
ing drowsiness. ‘the jaw drops in the middle of a disjointed 
remark, the pipe slips from the relaxing teeth, and you sink back 
upon the heather to slumber, and perhaps to snore. Forty light 
winks after a sandwich or two and some whisky and water are 
highly beneficial, and you pick yourself up alter them infinitely 
the fresher. But the heavy sleep that follows an elaborate meal 
leaves permanent torpidity and listlessness behind it. The sun 
seems hotter than ever, as the hills are become steeper and higher. 
It is a question about moving to the more distant points, and you 
stand speculating as to whether the dogs may not be deceiving 
you. You are inclined to decide in the atfirmative. Should 
a whirring covey take you by surprise, it is likely to tind you half- 
napping on your legs; and you go shooting beneath the birds that 
are skimming the heather before you. A weak walker, or one out 
of condition, will generally find in these circumstances that his 
shooting and his pleasure have been spoiled for the day. A strong 
man, it is true, may pull himself together again; and then the 
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most enjoyable. There is less sun; there is shade every here and 
there; and the air is beginning to stir again. Consequently there 
js scent enough to encourage the dogs; and the fresh relays that 
have been slipped, though keen, yet take things quietly. The shooter 
has got his second strength and wind; and he handles the gun 
with growing confidence in his skill. Happy as he is, he is cheered 
by the near prospect of rest, bath, and dinner ; and if he had the 
resolution to wear a muzzle at lunch, at dinner he will be amply 
rewarded. There can be no doubt, however, that what the tourist 
calls perfect weather is anything but an unmixed boon to the 

use-shooter; and if he had his way, he ought gladly to com- 
pound for clouds and gentle breezes, and even an occasional flying 
shower. Were it not indeed for the shortness of the days and the 
treachery of winter weather in the Highlands, we know nothing 
preferable to shooting in a “black frost,” when the birds will sit 
go as to give you a few brace for —_ pains, and each bird that is 
killed is in prime condition. But nineteen sportsmen out of 
twenty who pay fancy rents have never looked upon their High- 
land shooting-grounds in December. 


HYDE PARK CORNER. 


HEN all the world is in agreement as to the necessity for 
W a change, it is difficult to think that there can be any 
very sharp dispute over the precise details by which it may be 
pow eer. By and as no spectacle can have been more irri- 
tating to the impatient traveller, or less admirable to the 
lover of order, than the congestion of traffic at Hyde Park 
Corner during most afternoons of the season, so any detinite step 
taken with an honest purpose of relieving the block will meet 
with public sympathy, and be criticized in an indulgent spirit. 
Still we cannot grudge the advantage of such discussion as this 
uestion received from the debate of Saturday week in the 
| ten of Commons upon the vote for the Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Grounds. The time for action has, however, come. 
“Stand not upon the order of your doing, but do something 
and that quickly!” has been the despairing cry uttered 
from the spot in question by those who would fain employ the 
summer hours to better purpose than in studying the endless 
diversity of vehicles wedged in front of and around them, or in 
wondering at the leaden monotony of the great Duke towering 
in rigid attitude above. 

For our own part, we are doubly grateful to see a real beginning 
made, since the sad experience of a misbuilt metropolis has long 
ago taught us that the greater discussion there may be beforehand 
as to any public improvement, the more feebly or erroneously it is 
likely to be carried out in the end. And in this particular 
case we have already expressed a general approval of the adopted 
scheme, when it was first explained to the House of Commons by 
Mr, Lefevre; while further consideration has evolved no reason 
for a change in our opinion. The point on which we were 
doubtful—namely, the drop of the ground—will, we believe, be 
rectified by that which is not generally to the taste of our present 
rulers, judicious levelling up. Moreover, a suggestion which we threw 
out has been apparently taken up by _ consent, and there ap- 

to be now little chance of the Wellington Statue being re- 
erected, and allowed to crush the fine archway in its new position 
with the unsightly burden it imposes in the present. Lord Elcho 
pleaded at some length for a rival plan of his own devising ; but, 
apart from a somewhat ghastly surgical parallel, he brought forward 
little proof that Mr. re would not succeed, and none at 
all that his own would do so. His description of the reservoir being 
erected in all its utilitarian horror—for useful, and indeed essen- 
tial, it is acknowledged to be—upon the most conspicuous site of 
Hyde Park was scarcely more appropriate than was his horror at 
tracheotomy when badly performed. The top of the reservoir 
does at present no doubt bear a strong resemblance to a gasometer ; 
but the most utter of eesthetes can hardly suppose the First Com- 
missioner to be so true a barbarian as to follow up the lead thus 
given him, and construct a vast iron cylinder girt by sustaining 
columns upon the high ground north of the Serpentine. There was 
more point in the regret that the re-making of this corner of 
the Green Park in order to unite smoothly the differing levels of 
Piccadilly and Grosvenor Place will necessitate the removal of 
many fine trees, and that, consequently, St. George’s Hospital will 
be thrown more open than it is now. The hospital is merely a 
large mass, and cannot even by a Londoner be described as archi- 
tecturally worth seeing. But as a good horse cannot be of a bad 
colour, perhaps we resent ugliness in a hospital less than else- 
where, and there is always the possibility of its being some years 
hence rebuilt or removed. Even as it is, we consider the advantage 
to be gained is worth the endurance of the eyesore ; and that great 
advantage will be gained was scarcely questioned, even by irrecon- 
cilables like Mr. Cavendish Bentinck and Mr. Warton. 

There are few traps more dangerous than the obvious mistakes 
of an adversary. Mr. Lefevre was so much elated by the obvious 
incompleteness of Lord Elcho’s ment, and by the quaint 
absurdity of his bringing Sermess the author of the Temple Bar 


Memorial as an absolute judge of the beautiful from his official 
position as President of the Institute of Architects, that he was led 
to court the most ambitious comparisons for his own scheme, and 
to flutter his modest jackdaw among the noblest peacocks of 
Greek art. The Hyde Park Corner alterations will certainly result 


without the Wellington Statue, will probably be effectively placed 
at the entrance to a straight avenue down Constitution Hill, while 
the plots of garden between the various roads will be too large for 
their irregular forms to be any real eyesore. But we cannot accept 
his implication that the whole will rival, if indeed it does 
not outshine, the buildings on the Acropolis of Athens; and 
we are sure that Mr. Street, to whom he appealed against his 
official successor, would have been the first man to repudiate 
so grotesque a flight of administrative imagination. It is fair 
to say that the Greeks had a magnificent site on which to 
build, while the First Commissioner has but a very awkward 
corner of ground to develop as best he may. But, even with 
every allowance, such an ambitious comparison is dangerously 
provocative of criticism; and we cannot but remind him that 
many, like ourselves, are content to forget, in the excellence of his 
intentions and the value of the result he aims at, much that is 
faulty in design, and, unless altered as the work goes on, a great 
deal that will be awkward and even unsightly in execution. 
Take, for instance, the curve of the road that is to skirt the new 
boundary of the Green Park. This would be more noble in ap- 
pearance, and would be a far more natural continuation of the 
southward line of traffic from Hamilton Place, if its curve were 
concave instead of, as on the plan,convex. A bold concave sweep, 
with the entrance to Constitution Hill about the centre, and 
falling naturally into the straight line of Halkin Street at the 
lower end, would perhaps require a few more feet of the Green 
Park, but would create a Place of much more shapely proportions. 
The space would form a segment of a great circle, and admit of 
really symmetrical and effective treatment. 

It is difficult to speak of one great London improvement without 
referring to another, for which Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is also, though 
with less complete originality, responsible. The new Public Offices 
are determined upon so far es site and general disposition go, 
not without lights from Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s Committee; but, 
as the details of the plan will be under consideration during 
the winter, we would express a hope that provision we A after 
all be found for connecting the Mall in St. James’s Park with 
Charing Cross. We have already spoken our mind on the matter, 
and we fear that, with Egyptian ammunition to be paid for, Par- 
liament may not be bountiful to the peaceful works of architec- 
tural progress. Yet Mr. Lefevre must not forget that the Acropolis 
was raised in the intervals of great and costly wars, 


TWO ITALIAN GEOGRAPHERS. 


praee has of late years asserted her right to rank with the 
countries which have contributed to extend the field of geo- 
graphical knowledge, The recent African expedition of Manteucci 
und his companion was a bold and successful instance of practical 
exploration ; and a number of books of travel have lately appeared 
from time to time in Italian, and already form the nucleus of an 
original national literature of the subject. Among the most recent 
Italian authors of this class Signor Perolari-Malmignati deserves 
honourable mention. He is a young man connected with the 
consular service of his nation; and, having had occasion in the 
course of his official duties to visit Syria, he wrote so pleasant and 
lively an account of the Holy Land that it at once established his 
claim to be considered a popular writer, He has now published a 
volume on Peru which more than fulfils the promise given by his 
Su e git per la Siria. Although it contains all the statistics and 
information which can be desired, these are conveyed in so 
amusing and unaffected a style that one is insensibly led on from 
chapter to chapter, and learns in spite of oneself. itis description 
of the voyage trom Southampton to Lima is particularly enter- 
taining. Amongst the passengers were two or three families be- 
longing to the aristocracy of Haiti. One old negro was a military 
man, and consequently a general ; for, asa certain Italian Consul 
stated in one of his reports, “ L’armée est composée en grande 
partie d’officiers, dont la plupert sont des généraux.” Touching 
at St. ‘Thomas, the general manifested the greatest anxiety to go 
ashore, and, on his return, the reason was apparent; he had 
been to a. hatter’s to get his tall hat ironed up, so as to make 
a properly imposing effect when landing at Port-au-Prince. 
On the Pacific sea route from Panama to Peru the travellers 
stopped at Guayaquil, the capital of the little Republic of 
Ecuador. Here Signor Malmignati learnt a piece of original, but 
eminently practical, political economy :—“ As we walked along I 
complained of the filthiness of the streets; but my companion 
answered that ‘ he liked dirt, because it was a good augury.’ ‘A 
good augury,’ I asked, ‘ how can that be?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ he replied, 
‘so long as a town is not very clean and not very civilized, there 
is plenty for the industrious foreigner to gain; but when the in- 
hebitants begin to sweep their streets regularly, to lay on gas, to 
put plate glass in front of the shops, there is an end to all great 
and easy profits. That's why I look upon dirt with anything but 
an unfavourable eye.’” Peru contains many monuments of an 
early civilization, and former writers have given such ex- 
aggerated and garbled accounts of this that it is refreshing, 
as well as instructive, to read a sensible and impartial account 
of what the kingdom of the Incas was before the Spanish 
conquest. The word Inca signifies sovereign or lord; and, 
according to tradition, the first Inca was Manco Cépac, son 
of the Sun, and married to his own sister, a custom kept up by all 
his successors, in order that no strange blood should mingle with 
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that of the royal race, The genealogy of the Incas counts a 
dozen monarchs, whose reigns extended over a s of three 
hundred years; but, as Manco Capac began his reign with the 
beginning of the world, the Incan chronology must, we fear, be 
regarded, like the temper of Artemus Ward’s kangaroo, as 
“ onreliable.” Who and what the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Peru were before the Incan invasion, or what manner of 
people it was that built the grand temples whose ruins 
still cover the land, it would be idle to discuss, for they 
have left neither written monuments nor popular traditions 
behind them. The city of Cuzco was the heart of the Incan 
sovereignty, at once the capital and sacred city of the empire. 
Here was the great temple of the Sun with its magnificent table 
of gold ornamented with precious stones, upon which was depicted 
the image of the Deity in the conventional form adopted by all sun- 
worshippers throughout the world—a facesurrounded byrays. Near 
this temple stood another dedicated to the Moon, the next important 
object of worship to the Peruvians, and her image was wrought 
in a corresponding table of silver. The Inca, like the Mikado of 
Japan in former days, was considered as a divine personage, the 
living representative of the Sun-god upon earth, and received ap- 
propriate honours. The blood relations of the Inca, offspring and 
descendants of his numerous concubines, formed the nobility and 
Officials of the Empire. All below this grade were ryots of the 
most abject type, having no rights nor privileges of any kind, but 
simply attached for life to the soil upon which they happened to be 
born, and compelled to marry a wife of the State’s choosing when 
they arrived at a certain age. The art of writing was unknown 
to the Peruvians, the want being to a certain extent supplied by 
the c/apu, a series of coloured strings arranged after the fashion of 
a fringe upon a stouter cord, Knots made in these served to keep 
count of the number of men in the army, of expenditure, and other 
necessary Government statistics. It is a curious fact that the 
Etruscans made use of a similar device, and the coincidence is the 
more remarkable from the great similarity which exists between 
the Etrurian and ancient Peruvian pottery. The human figures 
and features 5 ee on this pottery leave no doubt but that 
the Indians of Peru at the present day are identical in race with 
the subjects of the Incas. Speaking of the natives, Signor 
Malmignati records a singular instance of fanaticism in one of 
these Indians. In the spring of 1848,the curé of Yuatan preached 
@ sermon upon the life and martyrdom of St. Laurence in so 
graphic and soul-stirring a style that one of his flock, persuaded 
that if he imitated the exemplary end of the saint he would go 
straight to Paradise, furnished himself with a wooden eross, and 
having betuken himself to the woods, burnt himself to death. 

The ways of the politicians of South American Republics are 
too mysterious to be, as a rule, of deep concern to European readers, 
but the late sanguinary war between Peru and Chili gives a fresh 
interest to Signor Malmignati’s pages. He had not been long in 
the country before he witnessed one of the usual methods of 
bringing about Ministerial changes in those latitudes—namely, 
assassination, The victim was Seiior Emmanuel Pardo, head of 
the richest, most powerful, and most respectable party in the 
State—the so-enmied civil party as opposed to military domina- 
tion. He had himself occupied the post of President of the 
Republic until 1876, and the civil party, not being able to re-elect 
him on the expiration of his presidency (the Constitution not per- 
mitting the same person to serve two terms in succession), elected 
General Prado in his place, and in the meantime appointed 
Sefior Pardo President of the Senate, in which high post he 
continued to exercise a most potent influence on the Goyern- 
ment. The newly-appointed President, however, was not con- 
tent with being the mere instrument of the party which had 
nominated him, and aspired to forma faction of his own; but the 
civilists were too strong for him, and the real power remained 
with them, while the Executive Government was but a cipher. 
Thus the assassination of the chief of the dominant party was 
really a more important political event than that of the President 
of the Republic itself would have been. The latter must be 
absolved from all complicity in the murder, although his political 
action undoubtedly inspired the rancour which instigated the 
assassin to commit the foul deed. Such murders, however, were 
nothing new in Lima. President Balta had also fallen by the hand 
of an assassin, and Thomaso Gutierrez, who had made himself 
Dictator in 1872, was not only slain, together with his brothers, but 
their corpses, after being treated with every sort of indignity, 
were burnt; and so wild was the popular fury that some negroes in 
the crowd actually tore off the half roasted flesh and ate it, as their 
cannibal ancestors would have done with the bodies of their enemies. 
Of the war between Chili and Peru, Signor Malmignati was him- 
self a spectator ; the origin of this disastrous strife and its lament- 
able consequences for Peru, whose army and navy were almost 
annihilated in the struggle, are well enough known from com- 
paratively recent newspaper accounts, The secret of the easy 
victory of the Chilians is thus explained by the author:— 
“The entry of the Chilian troops was admirable for its order, 
discipline, and the self-command displayed by the men. Not a 
cry was raised nor a gesture made ; they might have been battalions 
returning from drill, What, however, was especially striking 
was the martial and European aspect of the Chilians, so different, 
I regret to say, from the Indian soldiers of Peru, who, though 
dressed and armed in European fashion, look little better than 
apes. ‘But these are men like ourselves!’ cried out a marine on 
board the Garibaldi. This exclamation explained the victories of 
Chili.” Still the ruin of Peru, though great and terrible, is not, Signor 


Malmignati thinks, irreparable, for she always has left the advan- 
tages of her climate and the inexhaustible riches of her soil, If at 
the cost of some sacrifices the Peruvians would get rid as soon ag 

ossible of the invaders, and if when they have reacquired their 
independence they would grow accustomed to pay more respect to 
the law and constitution, and devote themselves more to industry 
and the preservation of order—in short, if they knew how to profit 
by the lesson of misfortune which has been taught them—there 
might still be a prosperous future for their country. 

A very different sort of book is Signor Falcucci’s monograph upon 
the Dead Sea and the Pentapolis of Jordan, better known as the 
“ Cities of the Plain.” Starting with the assumption that Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim were destroyed by natural causes 
—a voleanic eruption accompanied by an earthquake—the author 
has collected together such ample materials tor the investiga- 
tion of the question that his work forms the completest 
treatise on this region yet published. However much we may 
differ from his conclusions, it is impossible to overlook the im- 
portance of the evidence which he has brought to bear upon 
the subject from physical geography, geological research, works 
of travel, and ancient history and documents. Apart from the 
interest attaching to it from the Bible narrative, the Dead 
Sea has always been an object of scientific curiosity from the 
strange phenomena which it presents. The intense saltness and 
bitterness of its waters; its depth, varying from thirteen to 
thirteen hundred feet; the asphalte wells which abound along its 
shores; and, above all, the fact that it receives the copious waters 
of the Jordan and the rivulets from the mountains of Palestine 
and Moab on either side without possessing any apparent outlet for 
them, and without exhibiting any variation in its level—all these 
combine to render the salt lake of Palestine one of the strangest 
problems in the world. The question of the origin of these in- 
ternal seas or salt lakes has, indeed, long occupied the attention of 
physical geographers; the explanation most generally received is 
that they were tormerly connected with the ocean, and were left, so 
to speak, stranded by subsequent upheavals or other geological dis- 
turbances. This theory, originating with the ancient philosophers, 
was endorsed by Buffon and Pallas, and even found favour with 
Humboldt. More modern research has proved the hypothesis to 
be false, and has shown that, while the presence of natural salt 
in the vicinity is sufficient to account for the intense saltness of 
the waters of the lake, evaporation will explain the constancy 
of their level. In the case of the Dead Sea, the absence of any 
former connexion with the Red Sea is proved by various consider- 
ations; 1, the absence of any post-nummulitic deposits of oceanic 
origin; 2, the absence on the surface-soil of the Arabah of any 
marine fossils; 3, the fluvial origin of the post-Kocene deposits of 
the Arabah; 4, the absence, chemically proved, of silver in the 
waters of the Dead Sea, while it exists in those of the Ocean; as 
well as other grave differences in their composition. The account 
given in Genesis undoubtedly points to the fact that the destroyed 
cities of the Pentapolis actually occupied a part of what is now the 
southern end of the Dead Sea:—“ All these were joined together 
in the Vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea”—that is to say, 
“which is now” (at the time of writing the passage) “the Salt 
Sea,” because, if it had been so at the time of the history, it could 
not have been a battle-field, and would not have been spoken of as 
a vale. Just before the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, it 
evidently formed a continuation of the Jordan plain :—“ And Lot 
lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 
well watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, 
as thou comest into Zoar.” Signor Falcucci also cites the Biblical 
account of the smoke ascending as from a furnace, and of the ex- 
istence of slime (#.e. asphalte) pits in the neighbourhood, as point- 
ing to the working of natural agencies of volcanoes and earthquakes 
in the catastrophe. The contention that the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea is volcanic is borne out by various other 
physical considerations :—1, the numerous large and deep clefts and 
dislocation of the rocks in the neighbourhood, exactly similar 
to those found in other regions which have been subject to erup- 
tions and earthquakes ; 2, the rare occurrence of earthquakes in 
non-voleanic regions, and their frequency and violence in Syria and 
Palestine. Ifthe Salt Lake now occupies the site of the ruined 
cities, whether their destruction was natural or supernatural, it is 
obvious that no ruins of them can exist upon its shores. De Sauley 
claims to have discovered ruins with names suggestive of the 
Pentapolis at the northern end, but the researches of subsequent 
travellers have not confirmed his views. Zoar, on the contrary, 
the only one of the five cities which was spared, is spoken of as 
still existing by the early Latin and Byzantine geographers, and 
is mentioned as late as the thirteenth century by Ldrisi and 
Abulfeda. 

Having thus endeavoured to prove from history and geograph 
that the destruction of the Cities of the Plain ancl due to sates 
agencies alone, and not toa Divine judgment, the author finally 
seeks to show that this conclusion should be accepted in the 
interests of morality itself. His arguments, which are supported by 
quotations from the most heterogeneous sources, from the early 
fathers of the Church down to Voltaire, are certainly ingenious, 
but scarcely such as can be reproduced here. As regards the 

illar of salt into which Lot’s wife was turned, the author con- 
jectures that the existence of a natural feature resembling a human 
figure may have given rise to the legend. It is at least a singular 
coincidence that Messrs. Palmer and Drake discovered on the east ' 
coast of the Dead Sea a rock bearing a striking resemblance to a 
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female figure, and still called by the Arabs Bint en nebi Lit, | whether fires are more numerous in Caleutta proper or in its 


“ het Lot’s daughter,” and the travellers add the signi- 
fast chat Moabite Arab tribes the same word 
js used for “ daughter” and “ wife.” Signor Faleucci’s book 
will hardly carry conviction to every reader ; but it is at any rate 
a learned and exhaustive treatise, and speaks well for Italian 
scholarship and geographical research. 


REVIEWS. 


SPEECHES OF KRISTO DAS PAL.* 


RISTO DAS PAL has been honourably mentioned in Sir 
K Richard Temple’s Men and Events of My Time in India. He 
is there described as a fluent speaker, ready in debate, extremely 
well informed, who discharged the functions of Her Majest "3 
Opposition. What is still more remarkable, he is credited by Sir 
Richard with “more force of character than any native of Bengal.” 
The volume before us is the record of speeches delivered and 
minutes written between the years 1867 and 1881. Kristo Das 
Baboo received a good education in one of the Presidency institu- 
tions, began life by writing for the press, and has done much good 
service to his fellow-countrymen and to the State in the local 
Legislature—that is to say, in the Bengal Council, a body quite 
separate from and independent of the Legislative Council of the 
Viceroy. The Bengal Council dates from the year 1862, when 
Lord Ganning substituted for the earlier institution of Sir Charles 
Wood and Lord Dalhousie a more comprehensive sort of senate 
to which eminent English merchants and high-caste Rajas found 
admission, while at the same time he conceded certain legislative 

wers to the subordinate Governments of Bombay, Bengal, and 

adras. It must not be imagined, however, that the Legislative 
Council of the bene a sort of Upper House, that criticizes, 
rejects, or confirms Bills sent up by the three subordinate bodies. 

e Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, subject to the confirmation 
or the veto of the Viceroy alone, presides over his own legis- 
lative body, which is composed usually of a few experienced 
Civil Servants, the Advocate-General of Bengal who is the 
leader of the Bar of the High Court, two English merchants, 
and at least as many natives, who are supposed to represent the 
interests of the Hindu and the Mohammedan communities or the 
views of the landholders of Bengal. In this assembly members 
get on their legs to speak. It is characteristic of Lord to 
haye insisted that the members of his own or the Viceregal 
Council should deliver their orations sitting round a semi-circular 
table. He had had some unpleasant experience of a fervid style of 
eloquence, aided by gesticulation and a considerable swaying of 
the body, which in the older Council had appealed to popular teel- 
ings and vulgar prejudices, and he was sagacious enough to know 
that although it is impossible entirely to banish nonsense from 
any assembly whatever, it is possible to confine it within narrow 
limits. But for the work before us we are confined to speeches de- 


~ livered in the local council or at public dinners, or occasions when 


for some great crisis all classes muster in the Town Hall of Cal- 
cutta to pass resolutions, to present addresses, or to subscribe 
money. Some journalists have hinted mysteriously at the wonderful 
discoveries that might be made if the haughty and insular English- 
man could only get at the inside of a native’s mind; how it would 
help the British statesman to know exactly what a leader of 
Hindus or Mohammedans thought about taxation, conquest, border 
warfare, caste, the advance of Russia, or the attitude of the Porte. 
Others, again, possibly imagine that the discourses of a well- 
educated native cannot help forming s sort of link between the 
literature of ancient and modern times. His speeches ought to 
bring into juxtaposition a couplet from Manu and a maxim from 
Burke, or, by some novel combination, conceptions proper to writers 
educated solely on the flexible Sanskrit and the polished Persian 
would be unfolded and clothed appropriately in nineteenth-century 
English. Any such anticipations will certainly not be fulfilled by 
this record. As Dickens tells us in Nicholas Nickleby that the 
“ African Swallower ” at Mr. Crummles’s supper looked and spoke 
remarkably like an Irishman, so we may say that Kristo Das 
Baboo reasons, debates, and delivers himself very much like an 
intelligent Englishman. We may go further and say that this 
gentleman has bettered his instruction, and that many a Topi- 
walla (i.e. one who wears a hat) would be glad if, on a plat- 
form or at a Board, he could display the same fluency of dic- 
tion, command of argument, versatility, and fecundity of resource. 
Naturally here and there is found a fragment of social or re- 
ligious prejudice, and once or twice the speaker seems inclined to 
flourish the banner of the Perpetual Settlement with a sort of 
intimation that, by the well-known measure of Lord Cornwallis, 
the Zemindars of Bengal are secured against all future taxation 
whatever. But, generally speaking, this compilation is dis- 
tinguished by earnestness, lucidity, and amplitude of detail. A 
large portion of the debates have but a passing or local interest, 
and some of them could only by analogy evoke any sympathy at 
such kindred places as Allahabad or Lahore. How licences should 
be issued to the proprietors of warehouses for storing jute ; 


Speeches and Minutes of the Hon. Kristo Das Pal, Rai Bahadur, 
C.1.E., 1867-1881. Kdited by Ram Chandra Palit, Editor of the Speeches 
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suburbs ; whether the cost of boundary pillars should be borne b: 
the Government or by the owners of estates ; does alluvial Bengal, 
_ with its copious rainfall and its network of rivers, really stand in 
need of costly irrigation works; how it is that the improvements 
of Calcutta, er highly beneficial to sanitation, had cost such 
a large sum, and whether 4,000 or 2,000 or 1,500 gallons of 
water ought to be sold to householders for one rupee; in what 
way occupancy rights should be defined and occupancy tenures 
should be sold ; how the judicial machinery is to be set in motion 
at the instance of tenants. who desire to have their rents fixed for 
a term of years; what text-books are best for English and what 
for vernacular schools; and whether tramways in the streets of 
Calcutta would cause more vibration than ordinary vebicles—on 
these and numerous other questions the speaker shows a mastery 
of the main points which, whether his judgment be right or 


| wrong, excites our admiration, and must have materially influenced 


and helped the whole course of domestic legislation. 

We have said that in some places the sentiments may be 
coloured by native irresolution or self-interest, and it is well known 
that a late energetic and plain-spoken ruler of Bengal once in- 


disloyal journals, On the other hand, we find instances where 
the speaker boldly discards caste and its trammels, native tei 
and organized obstruction, and speaks in language which Englis 

statesmen and reformers would not disdain. Every Anglo-Indian 
administrator knows how difficult it was to persuade Bengalis to 


tion clique in England will be perplexed and exercised on finding 


ulsory vaccination a legitimate corollary of the Inoculation Pro- 
Eibition Act.” It is true that the latter Act was not passed till 
1865, and that up to 1880 vaccination in Calcutta was in theory 
voluntary ; but the medical authorities were able under a paternal 
Government to bring such moral pressure on the population that 
vaccination became a certainty. Even so stiff and orthodox a 


opposed to the Brahma Sabha, had declared himself in favour of 
vaccination, and a lamentable instance of the folly of disregarding 
wholesome precautions was experienced by the braziers of a cer- 
tain quarter who held out against the new ticca, or mark, and 
were decimated in consequence. In regard to a kindred subject, 
the Contagious Diseases Act—for animals, we should explain, and 
not for men—the conscience of this legislator was more tender. 
The reasons for such a law had not been given at sufficient length ; 
the penalty of 500-rupees or 50/., to be imposed on owners for failure 
to give notice of infection, was too summary and severe; and the 
Bill was so worded as to alarm good Hindus by including or per- 
mitting the slaughter of cows. We agree with the speaker in 
thinking that Civil Assistant-Surgeons cannot always be expected to 
perform the duties of veterinary surgeons, or to grant certificates 
about animals on which policemen could act. But in the interior, 
educated Englishmen are expected to do everything, and the 
typical surgeon of Bengal may prescribe for cholera at eight o'clock, 
cut off legs and arms at eleven, and order a trip to Rangoon or to 
Darjeeling as a cure for dyspepsia in the afternoon. Land Bills 
and Arrears Bills are familiar enough to Bengal administrators, 
and it is significant that in an Act of 1878 providing for 
the settlement of rents, Lord Salisbury’s celebrated Amendment 
appears to have been anticipated, or, more correctly, not to have 
been needed at all. There were class interests at that time 
in Bengal, whose exponents lacked neither ability nor determina- 
tion; but it never seems to have occurred to the purest patriot 
that the application to have rents settled judicially should be the 
act of the tenant alone. The vulgar and low maxim of sauce for 
the goose is still in force in our benighted Indian dependency, and 
it was there expressly enacted that both the Zemindar and the Ryot 


barred. Advanced reformers, who are always screaming with de- 
light when they see a downtrodden and oppressed population show- 


astounded to hear that that very barbarous and feudal custom, the 
law of entail, finds many advocates amongst the native gentry, and 
Kristo Das Pul, the champion of the Opposition, was on one occa- 
sion called to order by the President for having wandered from his 
subject and hinted at the propriety of introducing this obsolete 
law for landed property into Bengal. In point of fact, a Raj or 
Principality, of which there are specimens in many of our pos- 
sessions, does descend to the eldest son; but the vast majority of 
inherited landed estates are divided equally; and no one who 
knows anything of the Bengal Presidency will deny that the law 


some great counterbalancing ills. 


in the Town Hall some twelve years ago, Kristo Das could not resist 
the temptation, not uncommon with educated Bengalis, of calling for 
a Royal Commission to inquire how there was a financial deficit 
in a time of profound peace. By this time the speaker has 
probably discovered that Royal Commissions cost a good deal of 
money, and involve the appointment of independent Englishmen 


their Indian lesson, and fall into blunders of which an unp 

subaltern would be ashamed. There is hardly a grievance in India 
for which an exponent may not be found in or out of the service, 
and which caunot be remedied by local agency if proper means be 
taken to work it. On a similar and more recent occasion, the 


cluded Kristo Das and his supporters in a censure on seditious and © 


vaccinate and not to inoculate their children. The Anti-Vaccina- © 


that a Hindu member of the Legislative Council considers “ com- ~ 


Hindu as the late Raja Radhakant Deb, the leader of the Dharma,as © 


might have recourse to the Revenue Courts, and that no class was . 


ing signs of national feeling of any kind, bad or good, will be 


of subdivision, whatever may be its advantages, has also produced _ 


When carried away by the excitement of a tumultuous meeting | 


who may talk and write a good deal of nonsense while cong / 
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speaker extolled the blessed memory of John Company, and ex- 
ressed a hope of being pardoned for wishing to see those days back. 
he exigencies of local topics, such as tramways, burning ghauts, 
arrears of rent and surveys, combined with the exercise of some 
tact, have prevented the speaker from soaring into what the first 
Lord Ellenborough called the high sentimental latitudes ; but it 
so happened that, just at the time when Sir A. Eden succeeded to 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a great question about 
rovincial works and provincial taxation was discussed in Council. 
his admitted of an historical retrospect as to the part which 
Bengal Proper had taken in supporting the financial burden of an 
Empire which very soon spread beyond the Subhanrekha or the 
Kurumnassa rivers, It is much too long to analyse, but for 
mastery of figures and for marshalling of arguments it strikes us 
as a very forcible though not unanswerable speech. We share the 
opinion there incidentally expressed about the Salt Tax. It may 
be very right to equalize the duty on this necessary of life all over 
India, but it is quite certain that it is a tax which no body of 
natives ever cbjects to pay, which involves no vexatious inter- 
ference or harassing inquiry, and which is paid by a community 
composed of all orders and classes, who are practically ignorant of 
the fact of their payment. The necessity for an annual holiday at 
the Hindu festival of the Durga Pooja, which occurs at varying 
dates between the middle of September and the middle of October, 
is well argued out in a long minute. Government offices are 
closed at a comparatively dull period of the year; Hindus, largely 
employed in public and private service, are enabled to revisit 
their homes; all classes benefit by relaxation from work and 
opportunity for change, and none but a Gradgrind would wish to 
curtail a privilege highly valued and long enjoyed with the least 
possible inconvenience to the State. 

The conclusion to be drawn from a Dame of this book is 
that in Bengal certainly, and Sir Richard Temple admits in some 
other Provinces of the Empire, the educated classes are enlisted on 
the side of British rule and law. There may be a good 
deal of petulant, ill-directed, and silly criticism in the smaller 
local journals about the action of Government in laying on 
taxes, or on the mal-administration and errors of Magistrates and 
Collectors in particular cases. But we are tolerably certain that 
no influential Zemindar in all Bengal, Behar, or Orissa, and no 
educated Bengali engaged in either commerce, literature, or 
journalism, is ever actively disloyal, or seriously dreams of the 
restoration of a Mohammedan Nawabi or a Hindu Raj in the 
Lower Provinces. To rise with the growth and spread of 
enlightened principles, and to share with Englishmen in the 
higher employments and rewards which the Government of the 
Queen has now to offer, ought henceforth to be the goal of honouz- 
able native ambition. The Times has lately, ina leader marked 
by amusing ignorance of the peculiarities of the Hindu intellect, 
informed its readers that for the first time in history a native 
judge has been thought worthy to officiate as Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Calcutta, Such men as Romesh Chandra Mittra, 
oJ, and Kristo Das Pal fully justify the anticipations of Lord 
William Bentinck, Macaulay, Cameron, Dr. Duff, and Trevelyan, 
in the battle waged more than forty years ago. With this example 
to guide and animate the rising generation, the British Govern- 
ment may possibly afford to despise the nonsense of correspondents 
of the vernacular press who gravely tell us that one magistrate 
smote a venerable Moulavi and tore his sacred beard, while 
another ruthlessly robbed a helpless widow of her only means 
of subsistence—a couple of milch goats and half a dozen plan- 
tain trees. 


McCARTHY’S EPOCH OF REFORM.* 


E trust that we shall not be ted of any illiberality 
when we say point-blank that the selection of the author of 

this book on the part of the managers of the series appears to 
have been a great mistake. Mr, Justin McCarthy is a very 
agreeable and accomplished writer; he has made the period his 
own in a book against which the worst thing that can be said is 
that it is written somewhat too much currente calamo ; and he has 
in his own way the reputation of being a moderate and fair-minded 
politician, But then that way is a very peculiar way. In general 
litics Mr. McCarthy is a Radical of the Radicals ; in particular 
Trish politics it is needless to say that be is of the class of Home 
Ruler which, scratched a little, exhibits the Nationalist. Now 
strong and peculiar political views are perhaps no great draw- 
back in a history written on a considerable scale, provided that 
the writer is honest. Gibbon and Lingard, to take shining 
examples of two different ja of historian, were both strongly 
prejudiced on some of the subjects on which they wrote, and the 
work of the one is never, the work of the other not very soon, 
likely to lose its value. But then Gibbon and Lingard wrote for 
adult readers, and in such a fashion that they were able and were 
almost bound to give premisses as well as conclusions. Mr. 
McCarthy, in his present book, can give little but the latter, and 
the book itself is destined for purposes of education, and to be 
read by those who are destitute both of the necessary information 
and of the necessary maturity of judgment to enable them to cor- 
rect the bias of the author. For the purpose of writing such a 


* Epochs of Modern History—The Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P. London: Longmans & Co, 1882. 


book it is not too rash to say that a person politically prejudiced 
as to its subject, no matter on what side, is unfitted. 

These remarks would be fully justified if they were made with no 
more knowledge of the book than is supplied by its title-page, for 
a history destined for purposes of education is in exactly the 
same case as Oresar's wife—its political impartiality must be free 
not only from guilt but from suspicion. But it is needless to say 
that they would not have been made here if the perusal of the 
book itself had not shown them to be practically applicable. Of 
conscious partiality we acquit Mr. McCarthy altogether. It is, 
indeed, perfectly evident that he has always weighed his words 
and striven to balance them exactly in the scale of historic equity, 
But no human being could, in his case, do this satisfactorily, 
unless assisted by a miracle. In the present instance the miracle 
has not been worked. Here is a passage which meets us on the 
very threshold of the book :— 

Catholic emancipation was yielded not as a matter of justice, but in 
deference to a pressure from without which the Duke of Wellington de- 
clared that he could not resist. He said he had to choose between emanci- 
pating the Catholics and encountering a civil war, and he was not prepared 
to encounter a civil war. Even when emancipation was granted, and on 
these conditions, it was granted grudgingly. Every possible attempt was: 
made to minimise its immediate influence. The man whose eloquence and 
energy had done more than any other influence’ to force emancipation on 
the Government, Mr. O’Connell, was kept out of Parliament as long as it 
was possible by any craft on the part of the Government to continue his. 
exclusion. ‘The effect of all this was to impress on the English as well as 
the Irish people the conviction that no justice could be had without a 
threat of violence, and that anything could be obtained which was sup- 
ported by sufficient demonstration of strength. It is hardly too much to 
say that to the manner in which the Government resisted Catholic emanci- 
pation, and their grudging way of at last conceding it, is due a great part 
of the discontent and disaffection which have existed in Ireland from that 
ume, 

Let us be perfectly just to Mr. McCarthy. He admits that what 
he calls the grudgingness of this concession was due to causes. 
inherent in the constitutional and representative system, accordin 
to which no reform is possible except in consequence of the po 
of opposing forces and of the predominance of one of them. But 
the last sentence, to say no more, of the extract is obviously cal- 
culated to convey to any one but the experienced political student 
(and the boys and girls who will read Mr. McCarthy are scarcely 
experienced political students) the notion of an excuse as well as. 
an explanation of Irish discontent during the last fifty years. Of 
course the thing is utterly absurd (“I hate you because this ad- 
vantage which I possess, and which your grafidfather gave to my 
grandfather, was not given with sufficient graciousness ”), but Mr. 
McCarthy says not a word of its absurdity. He leaves it to work 
its way as best it may. Here is another extract :— 

Lord Durham was sent ont to settle the disturbances in misgoverned 

and rebellious Canada; and he founded the great, prosperous, self-govern- 
ing country in whose fortunes and progress we all now take so deep an 
interest. He evolved order out of chaos. He acted for the time as a 
dictator. He had to reorganize a whole country, and he did so without 
much regard for the sort of system which bungling legislation had tried in 
vain to establish. He was recalled; he was officially disgraced ; but he 
might fairly have said that he had saved Canada, A Durham sent to 
Ireland about the same time, and allowed to follow out the guidance of his 
genius and his free political principles, might have unravelled the tangled 
work of blundering centuries, and made the basis of a thorough and cordial 
co-partnership between England and Ireland to endure for ever. 
Here we have it clearly suggested that the self-government of 
Canada is the cause of its prosperity, and that self-government for 
Treland would have had the same results, The point is doubtless 
arguable; but it is not to be laid down by suggestion in a school- 
book. As for the chapter on the Irish Tithe War, though Mr. 
McCarthy's praiseworthy efforts to be moderate are especially 
evident here, it is still more evident that the historian is writing 
with one eye on the past and another on the present. He could 
not be expected to do anything else, but this is equivalent to say- 
ing that he is, in such a book as this, to say the least, not the right. 
man in the right place. 

General politics, and the party differences in the view of them, 
being a less burning question at the present moment, Mr. 
McCarthy has been less hampered by his peculiar views in 
dealing with them. It is true that there are oddities in 
the book. The staunchest of Free-traders must be con- 
scious of a certain bewilderment when he reads that on 
the question of the Corn-laws “ most of the great landowners 
and country gentlemen of the Conservative party abandoned ” Sir 
Robert Peel; that Sir Robert was “ deserted by a large and in- 
fluential section of the party.” Mr. McCarthy’s political casuistry 
is sometimes a little peculiar, and the undercurrent, not of intention,,. 
but of reflection, which has been noticed appears in it somewhat 
unpleasantly. His defence of the rapidity with which, in defiance 
of their pledges, the emancipated Irish Roman Catholics hastened 
to attack the Irish Church, and his explanation of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s celebrated “ finality ” declaration, both display this casuistry 
very strongly. But where it is perhaps most obviously prompted. 
by an inner meaning is in the treatment of the slavery vote. Had 

est Indian slavery been abolished without compensation to the: 
planters, political economy and justice would certainly have taken. 
their joint flight from England to Jupiter some half-century before 
the actual date of that event, and Mr. Gladstone would have had a 
fine subject for his youthful oratory, But, says Mr. McCarthy, 
“there was certainly enough of what might be called superfluous 
and unnecessary injustice perpetrated or allowed by the planters 
asa body to warrant any Government in refusing absolutely to 
buy them out of their odious privileges.” This is writing history 
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very much after the fashion of the Abbé Raynal. The same may 
be said of an energetic defence of the principle of State inter- 
ference with economic laws which occurs in the same chapter. 

For these reasons we cannot think that the book is at all well 
suited for itschief ostensible purpose. The handbooks of these modern 
days of ours are, however, suppused to be meant almost as much 
for general reading as for actual instruction of the young, and for 
this end the book is much better suited. The most incurious 
general reader is likely to have heard of Mr. McCarthy as a leader 
of the Irish Parliamentary party, and will therefore apply the 
necessary grain of salt to him; while his insinuating generalisa- 
tions will simply run off the general reader, who cares not for such 
things. Any such person, who wants a bird’s-eye view of the chief 

litical movements between 1830 and 1850, will find one here 
which is clear and well drawn. Mr. McCarthy of course paints 
everythingin rose-colour. The reader of his glowing descriptions 
of the unceasing progress and improvement of the last half-century 
(for he oversteps his nominal period considerably) really wonders 
at the end howit is that the country which has made such ad- 
vances in virtue and merit of all sorts has not, like the lady in the 
epitaph who “ was so very pure within,” already “ hatched itself a 
cherubin”; while he may also venture on a ing wonder 
whether Mr. McCarthy’s comforting travesty of Horace—etas 

entum melior avis tulit nos beatiores—is not a little 
incredible on sound historical and philosophical principles, The 
attitude of those who resisted reform, both on the great occasion of 
the Bill and in minor matters—the attitude which has lately been 
sensibly and correctly defined by Lord Shaftesbury—finds no 
recognition at Mr. onarg ~ hands, though he is not in the 
least scornful or bitter or indignant in his treatment of the op- 
ponents of reform. But he lays down and illustrates most of the 
commonplaces of modern Liberalism with clearness and good 
gense ; and the book has at least the merit of presenting, even if 
it be through coloured glass, a very complete and harmonious poli- 
tical and historical panorama, 

One thing to which Mr. McCarthy himself modestly draws 
attention in bis preface deserves that attention. He has repro- 
duced here, but in miniature and in a different style, the capital 
personal portraits of statesmen which had much to do with the 
popularity of his former work. He perhaps, according to his 
general habit, exaggerates the individual value of some modern 
politicians in comparison with those of the past. One may differ, 
and indeed must differ, from some of his estimates; as, for 
instance, in different ways, those of Lord Melbourne and Sir 
Robert Peel. But that does not interfere with respect for the 
vividness of the pictures. In actual fact, too, as distinguished 
from half-unconscious suggestion, Mr. McCarthy is generally 
accurate to a very praiseworthy degree. He admits very 
fairly that the reformers bribed their way to reform; though he 
does not touch on the extremely interesting question of the means 
used to induce the Whig boroughmongers to consent to the ex- 
tinction of their boroughs. He says, with a generosity towards 
the oppressor—as some of his Parliamentary colleagues would call 
England—which is almost excessive, that England “ succeeded to 
the inheritance of a slave system.” It is quite true; but it is to 

be feared that we did not always wait to succeed to the institu- 
tion, and sometimes established it quite independently. Some of 
his political remarks, particularly those on the curious connexion 
between political events on the Continent and.the course of what 
seem to be purely domestic politics in England, are very thought- 
ful and acute. He softens somewhat the undoubted resolutiun of 
the extremer reformers to have recourse to violence, and he sub- 
dues even more the physical-force side of Chartism. But he says 
nothing on either head which is not strictly true. In short, for 
any other purpose than the purpose of education the book may be 
very well spoken of. But for that purpose it is clearly unfitted. 
With all bat persons of a definitely political turn of mind the 
phrases of school books colour the ideas of their future life far 
more than is generally suspected, and Mr. McOarthy’s book has 
only too much colouring matter to spare. 


ADAMSON’S FICHTE.* 


introducing Fichte’s to English readers in a short 
compass, Professor Adamson has had so difficult a task to 
accomplish that we do not like to seem over-critical. If we find 
it on the whole easier, and decidedly more satisfying, to read 
Fichte’s philosophical ideas in Fichte’s own language than to 
read the explanation of them in Professor Adamson’s, that is only 
what experience has commonly shown us concerning almost all 
expositions of almost all philosophers, There is hardly any philo- 
sopher of whom we should not say to a student, if asked what 
book about him was best to be read, “Do not read any book at 
all, or read only so much as will show you whether you are likely 
to be interested in the thing itself. Go straight at the masters 
text, and see what other people say about him afterwards.” 
This may seem a hard counsel, but we are persuaded that those 
who seek real knowledge will find it save time in the end. And 
certainly their knowledge will be far more vivid and lasting. We 
do not complain of expositions, therefore, for not being complete 
in themselves. On principle we rather commend than deprecate 


* Fichte. By Robert Adamson, M.A., Professor of Logic in the Owens 
College, Victoria University, Manchester. (In the “ Philosophical 
Classics” Series.) Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 


& commentary which, like Professor Caird’s on Kant, really assumes 
a previous knowledge or even familiarity on the reader’s part. And 
if we take Professor Adamson’s work as a condensed commentary 
on Fichte, meant for those who already know something of him, 
or at any rate know enough of Kant to follow up the later 
history of philosophy with a student’s thoroughness, we find 
much in it that is excellent. From that point of view the only 
criticism would be that it is much too condensed to give Professor 
Adamson due scope. We heartily wish he would write a book 
on Fichte and the post-Kantian schools of about the size of Pro- 
fessor Watson’s on Kant. Professor Adamson, or any other of 
the few persons competent for such a work, would certainly find a 
good use for considerably more than the two hundred pages of 
these little serial volumes. There is nothing, or next to nothing, 
at all adequate in English; and, Kant himself being now fairly 
provided for, it is one of the things most wanted for the equip- 
ment of our philosophical students. 

But this book is not meant fora technical commentary. Suck 
a purpose is excluded by the nature of the series in which it 
appears, The persons addressed are English readers, presumably 
cultivated and more or less curious about philosophy, but also 
presumably not knowing much philosophy in detail. And the 
object is, or should be, to awaken their interest and induce them 
to seek further for themselves, When there is anything specially 
attractive about the philosopher under discussion, it should he 
brought out and made the most of. When there is any link of 
historical connexion or intellectual affinity which may help an 
English reader to enter into his mind, that should with no 
less care be brought out. In short, these books are introduc- 
tions, and introductions for the special benefit of English 
learners; and the teacher should, as we conceive his business, 
use every lawful and innocent artifice to make the first steps 

leasant. Now in the present case we cannot but think that 

rofessor Adamson might have done in this way much more 
than he has, In writing about Fichte’s philosophy he seems to 
have had the probable English reader not enough in mind, and 
the possible German reviewer a great deal too much. There is 
one capital point in Fichte’s favour as an author to be not only 
heard about as a name in the history of philosophy, but to be 
read and enjoyed for his own sake. This is his admirable style; 
a quality not so common in writers of German prose, and especially 
technical prose, as to deserve no express mention. It is quite 
possible that German philosophers and reviewers think very little 
of this. We do not know whether the average German philosopher 
has any feeling of style or not. But Englishmen who read 
German mostly have some, and it is worth while to tell them 
what they have toexpect. A student who has toiled through Kant 
inay well shrink from attacking Fichte, if he is left to suppose that 
Fichte’s style is of the same fashion. And Professor Adamson, 
so far as we can discover, tells him never a word of the contrary. 
This must be pure inadvertence, for we cannot believe that 
Professor Adamson is himself insensible to the difference. Kant is. 
harsh, crabbed, pedantic in division and subdivision, obscure, and 
sometimes ungrammatical. Fichte is flowing, brilliant, fervent, 
poetical. In some of his loftier passages, as towards the end of 
the Bestimmung des Menschen, he rises to the height of competing 
not unworthily with Plato. Students, we say, ought surely to 
know this; but from Professor Adamson they will not learn it. 
And Fichte is not only the romancer and poet of modern philo- 
sophy, he is its epigrammatist. Nothing can be more incisive 
than his account of the genesis and contrast of Dogmatism and 
Idealism in the first Einleitung in die Wissenschaftslehre, Holding 
that the true philosopher, like the poet, is born and not made, he 
deals out his trenchant maxims with what Mr. Swinburne has 
called (in quite another connexion) an “excellent arrogance and 
wholly laudable self-reliance.” Now and then he will give in a 
pregnant sentence the result of whole chapters and books of 
metaphysics, as where he says, “ Der Satz der Causalitit redet 
von einer reellen Reihe, nicht von einer doppelten”; a sentence 
— rightly for ever the fallacies of 

ular philosophy about mind and matter, and the imagi 

7 ona of these imaginary substances on one another. Or he 
will take some idol of the school, and pierce it through and 
through, now from one side now from another, with every 
possible thrust of the keenest dialectic. Thus he has done to 
that notable monster the Ding an sich, which nevertheless is to 
this day mightily worshipped, for false gods are hard to slay. The 
story does not record that, some time after Daniel had adminis- 
tered to the dragon a mortal dose of pitch and tow, to the great 
edification of the king and all the people, the priests came quietly 
and mended him up, and the service of the temple went on 
much as before, But we have not the least doubt that so it 
happened, 

Another point which Professor Adamson has, in our opinion, 
missed is the relation of Fichte to two British philosophers, one 
of them the most keen and brilliant, save one, of the eighteenth 
century; the other, the most brilliant altogether of the nineteenth. 
We mean Berkeley and Ferrier. There is not much historical con- 
nexion, perhaps, to be made out. Fichte may have owed some- 
thing to Berkeley, but certainly did not owe much, Ferrier 
certainly owed something to Fichte, but not more to him than to 
German philosophy in general. He considered himself much 


nearer to Berkeley, who missed the true analysis of consciousness, . 


in his view, by only a hair’s-breadth, whereas Fichte treata 
Berkeley as a pure dogmatist. The affinities of form and con- 
struction in the ideas of the three metaphysicians are, however, 
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exceedingly strong. And it would seem a natural and useful 
course for an English teacher, addressing English learners, to take 
advantage of this, Of the two Englishmen, Berkeley came before 
the birth of the critical philosophy; Terrier grew up in its light, 
and was master of all its work. Both Berkeley and Ferrier, how- 
ever, are much more accessible than Fichte to an English mind 
coming to the study with only ordinary preparation. And toa 
t extent, we think, they might be made to lead the way to 
ichte, not without fitting mention of Kant, of course; but still 
it is rather hard on the English reader to be taken to Fichte 
through a jungle of Kantian technicalities when Berkeley and 
Ferrier are so near at hand, and would be much pleasanter 
ides. Ferrier’s criticism of Berkeley leads, in truth, straight 
into Fichte’s direction. Berkeley supposed the knowledge of 
a substance of mind or spirit to be directly given in self-con- 
sciousness. His Ego was an unanalysed compound of the go 
treated as Ding an sich with the Ego of our ordinary reflection, 
the empirical or ‘“ psychological” Kgo which Hume gracefully 
dissected and Kant more formally and solemnly demolished. He 
criticized the outer half of experience, but accepted the inner half 
without criticism; and therefore Fichte classes him as a dog- 
matist. Fichte and Ferrier, on the other hand, assume se/f- 
consciousness as a property of, or as identical with, consciousness 
in general. They have in common the great merit of being frank 

d clear in their assumptions, and they are also like one another 
in the confidence with which they put forward their not dis- 
similar conclusions. Of course, there are dillerences both tech- 
nical and substantial; but the likeness is enough to make Ferrier 
an excellent aid to Fichte for the English reader, whose con- 
venience Professor Adamson had by the conditions of his under- 
taking specially to consider. We find, as a fact, that Professor 
Adamson says something of Berkeley, but not enough, nor, as we 
think, in the most profitable way ; and of Ferrier he says nothing 
at all. So far as Professor Adamson has sternly refrained from 
trying to make things look easy which are not easy, he has our 
full agreement. We do not believe in science or philosophy made 
easy. But there is no reason for making things needlessly hard. 
And, under the circumstances, we think they are made needlessly 
hard for the English student here. 

We must say, however, that Fichte’s life is very well told in 
the first half of the volume, and that in the latter half there are 
many good things in the way of general philosophical criticism. 
The fundamental distinction between psychology as a special 
science or natural history of mind and metaphysics or philosophy 
in the strict sense is very well set forth. It does not follow, how- 
ever, a3 Professor Adamson rather seems to imply, that whoever 
sees the distinction must accept some form of transcendental 
philosophy. One step, and an important one, is to distinguish 
mental science, as a particular kind of knowledge, from the 
analysis of knowledge itself. But it is another question whether 
this latter analysis is practicable. On that head a position of 
philosophic scepticism is at least possible. One might admit the 
analysis to be conceivable and even desirable, but maintain 
that the experiments made by philosophers have shown it to 
be impracticable; and thereupon one might resolve, as the best 
thing to be done for the present, to go without a philosophy and 
work on at science, including mental sciences provisionally, This 
is not our own position, as we think better of philosophy than to 
take refuge init. And it is to be observed that it would really 
save but little trouble, as the discipline of metaphysical criti- 
cism would still be necessary to prevent bad metaphysics from 

ing muster as science. There is more and better counsel, 
owever, to be found in the sceptical temper than most philo- 
sophers will admit. So much of its spirit every philosopher 
ought to have as to perceive that the happiness of mankind does 
not depend on his system. If he would do lasting work, he must 
his soul in much patience. Fichte was led by his moral 
fervour, admirable as it was in its own sphere, out of the sure 
and clear path of passionless dialectic into a land of dazzling 
visions and gorgeous cloud-palaces. Let us remember that the 
vast majority of mankind have in any case to do without philo- 
sopby 5 and, above all, let us remember this, that philosophy, when 
is said, can do no more than justify experience. 


SUMMER TRAVELLING IN ICELAND.* 


R. COLES has written a brief but excellent narrative of an 
interesting tour successfully accomplished in Iceland last 
What he saw he has pleasantly described; in other matters 
has enjoyed the invaluable assistance of Mr, Eirikr Magntisson 
and Dr. Jon Hjaltalin. Mr. Magmisson, the well-known Assistant 
Librarian of the University Library at Cambridge, has supervised 
the translation of the three long Sagas which are given in an 
ndix. Dr. Hjaltalin, formerly the Assistant Librarian of the 
Advoeates’ Library at Edinburgh, now the Principal of the 
Médruvellir Technical College, has supplied much of the informa- 
tion contained in the interesting historical introduction. On a 
book supported by such authority the reader may safely rely. The 
sole objection which we have to bring against the Velaibe is that 
it is too tall. But that is generally more of a misfortune than a 
crime, 


across the Island by Unfrequented Routes. es, F.R.A.S., F.R.G 
&c. London: John 1882. 


— 


Iceland has been this year more than usually a land of ice, 
Greenland and Spitzbergen have sent down upon it such an excess 
of floes that the hard conditions have been intensified under which 
the islanders always have to struggle for a livelihood. But at the 
best of times the Icelandic farmer has much to contend against, 
In olden days, it issupposed, the climate was less ungenial. For 
the name of the town Akreyri means corn-land, but at present 
“ not one acre of grain is raised throughout Iceland.” In the same 
way, the name of Svinavatn signifies the Lake of Swine, and a 
legend is associated with it to the effect that at one time a 
herd of swine perished in that sheet of water. But now- 
adays Iceland is as destitute of pigs as it is of snakes. They 
are delicate and sensitive creatures, and they cannot endure the 
severity of Icelandic winters, any more than donkeys can abide 
the too bracing climate of the north-east of Scotland. Even in 
the summer months the cold is often trying in Iceland, and “ it is 
no uncommon sight to see a haymaking party returning with their 
loads in the midst of a heavy snowstorm, with the thermometer 
below freezing-point.” Such chilling weather is rendered peculiarly 
depressing to strangers by the fact that “ there are no fireplaces in 
Icelandic farmhouses.” Mr. Coles only once saw a stove in a house 
of that kind, and he complains that when he was cold and wet he 
was obliged to run about until he got warm. He might, it is true, 
have gone to bed. But he justly observes that “there are few 
— in health who would like to go to bed every time they felt 
cold,” especially as the beds are considerably less than five feet 
long, and they are sometimes tenanted to a most aunoying extent 
by fleas. After passing a night in the guest-chamber of 
Reykjahlid, Mr. Coles looked back with regret to the North Ameri- 
can lodges which, up till that time, he had considered “ unrivalled 
as places in which to pass a lively night.” Flies and midges are 
other nuisances to which the tourist in Iceland is obliged to submit 
patiently, unless he has provided himself with an “ anti-mosquito 
veil,” and so are the sharks, which in some places are so numerous, 
“that a man falling out of a boat would be instantly devoured.” 
The sharks, however, are not universally regarded with an evil eye, 
for from them much oil is obtained, which afterwards “ makes its 
appearance in the European markets as cod-liver oil, just as 
thousands of gallons of dog-fish oil used to be annually sold as 
the best cod-liver oil at San Francisco,” * But, in spite of many 
drawbacks, the Icelanders are so devoted to their somewhat 
morose country, that they are loth to leave it for a sunnier clime. 
“Emigration to the New World has found few recruits among 
this people.” Of those who went out to join the Scandinavian 
colony in North America, some have returned home, and others 
would do so if they could. Even among the Icelandic settlers in 
Oregon and California nostalgia has been rife, and many of them 
have recrossed the ocean, “ preferring the sterility, hardships, and 
cold of their native country to the splendid climate and fertile 
lands of those two most favoured States.” 

Of the inhabitants of the island Mr. Coles speaks in terms of 
high praise. He has been assured on good authority that “ such 
a thing as theft is hardly known in Iceland,” and during the 
whole time of his visit he saw only one drunken man. His three 
guides were everything that could be wished, and the farmers to 
whom he applied for hospitality received him with no small kind- 
ness, with the exception of one whom he believed to be afflicted 
with “ iunate boorishness.” There is not much to be admired in 
the ordinary home of the Iceland farmer, which “resembles a 
burrow, proof against wind and rain, but cramped, low, and 
unhealthy”; but now and then a glimpse was caught by the travel- 
lers of outdoor scenes which were almost idyllic, Here is one 
picture, by way of a specimen :— 

As we came in sight of Hruni, the weather cleared up, and the sun 
shone out brightly, lighting up the green hills on which a party of men 
and women were hard at work haymaking. We could just hear their 
voices, singing at their work ; and I think that, with the little church and 
homestead close to us, the sheep on the hills, and the cattle in the valley, it 
was as charming a picture of peaceful rural life as I have ever set eyes on, 
while the surrounding verdure seemed to protest against this country being 
called by such an uninviting name as Iceland. 


And here is another :— 

After spending a very pleasant day we returned to the farm, and found 
the people still hard at work. Some twenty horses had just returned from 
the mountains laden with grass; some of the haymakers were employed 
spreading it out to dry; others were tying the hay, which was already 
cured, into large bundles, and carrying it away on their backs to the stacks 
near the sheep-houses ; and the women who looked after the dairy were 
busy in the folds milking the ewes. The greatest good nature prevailed ; 
jokes and laughter could be heard on every side. I have heard these 
people spoken of as a stolid race; such, however, is not my experience of 
them, and I very much doubt if the same amount of merriment and good 
humour, after a hard day’s work, could be found among the agricultural 
population of any other country. 


The description of a wedding feast, also, at which Mr. Coles and 
his travelling companions assisted, leaves on the reader’s mind a 
very favourable impression of these islanders, to whose gentleness 
testimony seems to be borne by the fact that, while they have in 
many cases religiously preserved the silver trinkets of their ances- 
tors, they have not shown the same regard for “ their swords, 
armour, or battle-axes.” Mr. Coles “ never once saw a weapon of 
any kind” among these peaceful scions of an exceptionally warlike 
race. On the other hand, books were readily forthcoming when 
asked for. In one instance an inspection of the bookshelf in the 
house of a small farmer revealed the existence of a Virgil and 
oe translations of scientific works by Lardner, Lockyer, and 
arwin. 
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Mr. Coles, who is the ‘‘ Map Curator ” of the Royal Geographical 
Society, has devoted special pains to the scientitic per of his 
work. His account of the Geysirs is excellent, though it is not 

uite so novel as that by Mr. Delmar Morgan, the translator of 
evalsky, of his visit to Askja, “a volcano which has only been 
visited by one other Englishman,” Mr. C, G. W. Lock, the author 
of the Home of the Eddas. There is much to be seen by the 
climber of this mountain, which offers in one place a “huge 
amphitheatre, four and a half miles long by from two to three 
wide, filled with lava-rock piled up in strange confusion, and con- 
tained within a basaltic rampart, on which stood here and there 
<3 like sentinels, affording an admirable illustration of the 
logical formation of Iceland”; in another, a broad sheet of 
water, upwards of four miles in circumference, deep even round 
the sides, and transparently clear”; and in a third, a large boiling 
1 from which, “ without the least warning, a column of steam 
and water leapt up two hundred feet, with a loud detonation, 
subsiding again just as suddenly.” We observe, by the way, that 
Mr. Morgan s of the time “ when Dasent opened a new vein 
of legendary lore with his Norse tales.” Now it is impossible to 
overrate the great service which Sir George Dasent has rendered 
to Scandinavian literature by his spirited translations, but it should 
be remembered that the Norse tales were not his, except in so far as 
he translated them from the collections made by Asbjérnsen and 
the late Bishop Moe. We take this opportunity of remarking that 
Mr. Coles, who tells the story of Grettir the Strong as he heard it 
from the lips of his guide, does not seem to be acquainted with, 
at all events does not mention, the admirable translation of the 
Grettis Saga by Mr. William Morris and Mr. Eirikr Magmisson. 

The three Sagas which form the appendix to Mr. Coles’s volume 
were, he says, “written in the beginning of the eleventh century 
by an unknown author,” and “they have never before been trans- 
lated at length into the English language.” The first is the story 
of Thérdr Hreda, or “The Terror,” a typical hero, who “ was 
mighty and strong, promising, hard and furious against all whom 
he thought little of, but friendly towards the people; he was 
munificent with his money, gentle of conversation, and a steadfast 
friend ; he was a great jovial man, the most nimble at sports, 
could swim better than any one, and was a good poet.” The tale 
is full of records of his fighting powers; how “he struck at 
Hréaldr and split him asunder above the hips,” and performed a 
like operation on one Jén, who had made himself disagreeable 
about a cloak which he wanted to buy for his wife, “ for she was 
a dressy woman”; and how he “hewed at the leg of Thorfinnr 
above the knee, and forthwith cut it off,” and fought Indriéi till 
that hero fell before him, “all slit up with yawning wounds.” 
The other two Sagas are rendered extremely interesting by the 
lifelike pictures they contain of Icelandic assemblies of the 
people, called together to give judgment in cases of “ blood suits,” 
appeals for vengeance made by the families of murdered men. 
‘the Bandamanna Saga describes how Uspakr slew Vali, Oddr's 
kinsman, and was tried for the crime in the Northlanders’ Court; 
and how after much difficulty, and not until Oddr’s father 
had presented an ounce of silver to each man who sat in 


judgment, and half a mark to him who summed up the case, 


spakr was found guilty and condemned to outlawry. The story 
of Hrafnkell, Frey's priest, who was “a man of right unruly 
ways, but a well-mannered man notwithstanding,” is full 
of similar legal proceedings. Having killed a shepherd, who rode 
upon a horse which he had been forbidden to mount, Hrafnkell 
made a liberal offer of atonement to his victim’s father, proposing 
to supply his house with dairy produce during the summer and 
with slaughtered meat in the autumn, and to fit out his sons and 
daughters at his own cost. This offer was refused by the futher, 
who induced his kinsman Simr to bring the case before the 
assembly of the people. Sémr went to the Mount of Laws, 
where the court was sitting, and “ pleaded his cause in a manner 
geen law against Hrafnkell the priest.” The result was that 
nkell “was made full outlaw,” and rode away home 
“ mightily ill-contented at the end of these affairs.” Simr and 
his men followed him to his house, and broke open the door with 
abeam by might. Hrafnkell and his house carls were seized, 
slits were made “through their hough sinews,” and ropes 
drawn through them, and they were hung up for a time to a 
Then Hrafnkell was told to decide between death and a 
surrender of his homestead and property. He chose the latter, 
and his goods were divided among his enemies, who destroyed the 
temple which he had built, and despoiled the images of the gods 
which he had set up. Then said Hrafnkell, “I deem it a vain 
thing to believe in the gods,” and he vowed that henceforth he 
would set his trust in them no more. And to this he kept ever 
afterwards, and never made a sacrifice again. After which 
Hrafnkell flourished so well that he succeeded in getting back his 
estate from Samr, and he “ maintained his lordly dignity until he 
died in his bed.” 
By way of conclusion, we may quote the following quaint folk- 
e:— 


The falcon and ptarmigan are really brother and sister. The latter 
knows this, and takes no great pains to avoid her brother ; but the falcon 
does not know it—he therefore pounces on his sister and tears her to pieces. 
Itis = when he lays bare her heart that he sees how much she loved 
him, and that is the reason why the falcon always flics away screaming 


after having killed a ptarmigan. 


BOULGER’S HISTORY OF CHINA.* 


OREIGN wars with China have the peculiar characteristic 
that, save and except on the field of actual warfare, the 
people of the country are as often as not on perfectly friendly 
terms with the invaders. We had no difficulty in 1860 in securing 
the services of coolies at Canton to assist in the campaign against 
their compatriots at Peking. And in the history of the Empire 
the overturners of dynasties have had little or no difficulty in 
establishing their thrones as soon as they have vanquished the 
opposing force in the field. The entire absence of personal loyalty 
to the Sovereign implied in this seeming want of patriotism is the 
natural result of a political society in which the Sovereign is 
not only the head of the State, but is, in the popular imagination, 
removed from his subjects by the interval which separates the 
human from the divine. ‘The Son of Heaven” is too august a 
being to have any personal link with those who worship at his 
footstool. From the gaze of all but.a select few he is religiously 
concealed, his individuality rarely becomes apparent, and to his 
subjects generally he represents rather an abstract idea than an 
actual personage. The complement of this unsympathetic re- 
lationship—namely, that, being divine, he is necessarily of divine 
appointment—still further disposes Chinamen in times of domestic 
rebellion and foreign invasion to wait on providence to see on 
which side “ Heaven” wields its sword. hichever combatant 
gains the support of that preponderating influence must necessarily 
be the favourite of Heaven, and whoever he may be, whether a 
Mongol, a Chinaman, or a Manchoo, he must equally be entitled 
to the obedience of the people who regard the appointment to 
their throne as the peculiar care of the Supreme Being. 

It is this fatalism which makes such a history as Mr. Boulger 
describes in his pages possible, His first volume contained the record 
of the rise and fall of twenty or more dyrasties beginning from 
the dawn of history, to the fall, in the fourteenth centfry, of the 
Mongol dynasty first established by Jenghiz Khan. In his 
present volume he traces the advance and decline of the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644), and the rise of the present Manchoo dynasty 
on the ruins of its predecessor. The manner of the choice of the 
first sovereign of an Imperial line, indicated above, takes no cog- 
nizance of the presence, or the reverse, of “ blue blood ” in the veins 
of the chosen of Heaven. There is no impassable gulf between the 
barber's shop, or the priest’s cell, and the throne; and, just as the 
highest honours in the land are open to every man who can win 
his way to them, so is the throne within the reach of any one 
who can persuade his countrymen by the arbitrament of arms 
that he possesses a divine commission to rule over them. It was no 
bar, therefore, to the advancement of Choo Yuen-chang, the first 
sovereign of the Ming dynasty, that he was the son of a labouring 
man, and that he had thrown aside the garb of a priest to take u 
arms against the Mongols. His military genius was as undoub’ 
as his political sagacity was great. No sooner had he reached the 
throne than he threw off his soldier's attire with as much ease as 
he had previously discarded his priestly robe, and posed before his 
subjects in the popular character of an orthodox literary ruler. 
One of his first acts was to issue an edict in which he justified 
his act of rebellion by claiming a heavenly mission, in strict imi- 
tation of the usurper T’ang (B.c. 1766), who published a like 
manifesto in explanation of his having ove wn the last 
Emperor of the Hea dynasty. He further showed his knowledge 
of his country’s history, as well as his own wisdom, by following the 
example of preceding founders of dynasties in leaving at their 
posts all officials who were willing to acknowledge his sovereignty, 
and in giving every encouragement to the national literature. He 
thus succeeded in establishing his rule in the affections of the 

ople, not, however, without some severe struggles with 
ingering partisans of the fallen Mongol cause. tern his- 
torians are prone to exaggeration, and numbers have but a relative 
value with them. It is well to remember this, not only for the 
sake of probable truth, but for the credit of the humanity of 
Chinamen, when we read of 80,000 Tatars having been killed in 
one engagement, and of 30,000 rebellious Chinamen having been 
slaughtered in Yunnan. , 

It is curious to observe how great is the similarity between the 
courses run by the various dynasties which have ruled over China, 
In the eyes of the historians, the first ruler has invariably been 
endowed with every Imperial virtue, and no doubt each and all 
must have possessed more than ordinary ability, and considerable 
power of self-restraint, before they could have risen to mastery 
over their fellows. Following these admirable Orichtons have 
come a succession of monarchs who, with few exceptions, notably 
during the present dynasty, have gradually declined in virtue until at 
length a ruler has been reached who was so utterly debauched and 
incapable that the people have risen against him and the whole 
process has been repeated. Two hundred years is considered to be 
the average length of a Chinese dynasty, and when, about twenty 
years ago, the ‘l'ai-ping rebels seriously threatened the stability of 
the present dynasty, it was commonly remarked among the Chinese 
that the Manchoo line had lived its time. And, no doubt, the 
T’een-wang, as the rebel leader called himself, would have made 
himself master of the Empire but for the presence of Euro 
who first made their appearance in China during the Ming 
dynasty. It was during the reign of Ching-tih (1506-1522), 
the eleventh Emperor of that line, that Raphael Perestralo, and a 


* History of China. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. Vol. 11. London: 
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few years later Don Fernand Perez d’Andrade, landed at Canton. 
Both these officers were well received by the Mandarins at Canton, 
and D’Andrade was allowed to go to Peking, where he remained as 
Ambassador of Portugal, until a buccaneering fleet commanded by 
als countrymen committed such depredations on the coast that he 
was held to have been vicariously guilty of piracy, and, after 
having suffered imprisonment at the hands of Ching-tih, he was 
executed by order of the succeeding Emperor, Kia-tsing. 

Up to this point the Chinese records are the only authorities for 
the history of the Empire; but from this period onwards we have 
means of testing the trustworthiness of these sources of informa- 
tion by ee the statements they contain with the accounts 

iven us by the Jesuit missionaries and with the contemporary 
| ree of Japan, The result of this comparison is decidedly 
favourable to the Chinese annalisis, The main outlines of events 
are faithfully described by them, even when they are to the dis- 
advantage of their country. The successful and destructive 
attacks made at this time on the coasts of Che-keang and Fuh- 
keen by Japanese freebooters might well have been ignored by less 
conscientious historians, and the invasion of Corea by Hideyoshi— 
whom, by the by, Mr. Boulger speaks of as Fashiba—might have 
been treated as being foreign to Shinese history if truth were to 
be subordinated to the glory of the Empire. The presence of 
foreigners on the anbenk of China, whether Europeans or Japa- 
nese, has been a perennial cause of anxiety and annoyance to the 
Chinese Government. The settlement of the Portuguese at Macao 
in 1560, which was winked at by the local authorities in return 
for weighty considerations, and the simultaneous seizure of the 
Philippine Islands by the Spaniards, were events which excited 
the suspicion and aroused the fears of the Peking Cabinet. The 
very favourable impression made by the Jesuits Ricci, Adam 
Schaal, and Verbiest on the Emperor Wan-leih for a time miti- 
gated the prevailing official aversion to foreigners; but, when the 
places of these men were taken by less wise and discreet preachers 
of the Gospel, the old ill-feeling revived, and broke out in perse- 
cutions which the Church and drove the foreign priests 
into exile. 

But neither from the South nor from the East came the blow 
which was to destroy the Ming dynasty. When Jenghiz Khan 
made himself master of Northern China he drove the leaders of 
the Kin dynasty, which he dispossessed, back to their original 
home in Manchuria, Though shattered and dispersed by the 
Mongol legions, they never lost the recollection of their departed 
sovereignty, and as soon as they had recovered some of their 
former strength, they showed a disposition not only to resist the 
oppressive acts of their Chinese rulers, but to carry the war into 

eir enemy’s country. Simultanecusly with the revival of theirener- 

ies, formidable rebellions broke out in China, notably one headed 

y a chieftain named Le, which seriously menaced the existence of 
the dynasty. In the emergency caused by this imminent danger, 
the Chinese commander-in-chief invited the Manchoos to assist 
in the pacification of the Empire. Without hesitation, the call 
was responded to, but when, the object of their incursion 
having been accomplished, they were requested to retire, they 
seized on Peking by way of answer, and placed their youthful prince, 
a child of some eight or ten summers, on the throne of China. 
Thus was established the Manchoo dynasty which rules China 
at the present day. Unlike, in the circumstances of its existence, to 
the many dynasties which have preceded it, it is probable that its 
fate will be also different from theirs. For the first time in the 
long history of China foreign nations have become impértant 
elements in the political situation. Already once, as has been said, 
the reigning dynasty has been saved from destruction by English 
help to its armies in their contest with the Tai-ping rebels; 
and if the statesmen of Peking only learn to play their cards 
with prudent sagacity, they will be able now to make to them- 
selves such friends of the mammon of unrighteousness that, in 
any difficulties which may overtake their country, they will 
be in @ position to count on the support of one or other of the 
European Powers represented at Peking. The advice lately offered 
by the Peking Government to the King of Corea, that he should 
open his country to foreign intercourse in order to check Russian 
aggression, shows that the Mandarins are fully alive to the advan- 
tage of being able to play off one Power against another ; and whena 
nation has so much to concede as China has, it is scarcely possible 
to suppose that she should ever have to face a compact foreign 
Coalition. 

To most people the present volume of Mr. Boulger’s work will 
be more interesting than the first. It deals with times nearer our 
own, and the introduction of foreign affairs into the politics of the 
Empire adds a new interest to the record of events. The sources 
from which the author has derived his information are much the 
same as those upon which he previously drew—namely, the Jesuit 
epitomes of the dynastic annals. By the nature of the materials 
at his command, therefore, he has been obliged to adopt the 
Chinese ideas of what history should be, and to confine himself to 
the records of courts and battle-fields. With these he has made 
himself thoroughly familiar, and has drawn for our benefit a 
striking and lively picture of the stirring chapter in the history 
of Ohina which dates from the rise of the Ming dynasty in 
og to the death of the celebrated Manchoo sovereign K’een-lung 

1799. 


AN ENGINEER’S HOLIDAY.* 


HIS book is the record of a good long holiday—something 

like a —_—-. Our engineer, finding that he could really 
have so long a holiday, resolved on getting the most out of it, 
Now the most that can be done in the way of a journey is to go 
all round the world, which he accordingly has done, giving us 
two fair volumes as the result of his reflections and observations, 
He has summed up and embodied this result in a brief preface, 
which is like the moral to a fable, except that it comes first. This 
is a very excellent plan, because the reader need not, if he finds that 
he knows the moral already, read a single line of the book itself, 
Thus, we learn that Mr. Pidgeon left the United States with delight- 
ful memories of private kindness and “ astonished at the breadth 
and boldness of the national mind.” But he looked for political 
enthusiasm, and he found politics a close profession; he looked 
for intellectual aspiration, and he found everybody thirsting after 
money ; helooked for “republican” simplicity,and he found “luxury 
rampant among the rich.” Is it not time, one may ask, to abandon 
the weary old tag about republican simplicity? Why should 
republicans more than royalists prefer black bread and the water 
of the Eurotas to roast beef, or it maybe, canvas-back duck and 
champagne? And is it reasonable to find fault with rich people 
because they surround themselves with all the comforts and pleasant 
things which make life smooth? Again, Mr. Pidgeon had im- 
agined the Japanese to be the most advanced people in the world 
“next to the white races.” Considering what advance in civiliza- 
tion has already been made by the Russian peasant, the Polish 
Jew, the Lapp, the South Italian, and the Irish tenant, this re- 
servation leaves a good deal of room for Japanese barbarity ; so 
that we are not so much surprised as Mr. Pidgeon seems to have 
been at learning that he found this people insincere in policy 
and untrustworthy in affairs. Next, he had always believed that 
the Chinese had a great many bad qualities; but he found them 
enterprising, economical, abstemious, and honest. Lastly, Mr. 
Pidgeon, before he set out on his travels, had always thought 
India a rich country, and has found it the poorest country in the 
world. The arrival at these convictions is proffered by the author 
as the justification of a book which, though it takes one over a 
good deal of well-trodden ground, is always readable, and some- 
times fresh. 


Mr. Pidgeon’s book has, however, a special value from the fact 
that he has noted down a very great deal more than most tra- 
vellers. He appears to be one of those happy persons who are 
born with eyes, and to have acquired the use of them for practical 
purposes, ‘Thus he tells us that while a patent in this country 
costs 200/., in the States it costs only 7/. Consequently, our work- 
ing-men do not invent, while theirs do. But the Americans, who 
are inventive enough where money can be made and labour saved, 
seem to have little feeling for art; no one, for instance, ever visits 
the Smithsonian Museum in Washington; though there are ver 
fine art schools in Philadelphia, there are few students; and though 
in New York there are many good private galleries, thers is small 
general interest in pictures. Again, the American hospitals seem to 
be, as a rule, managed admirably; yet the ease with which medical 
degrees can be obtained is simply scandalous, and the country is 
infested with a crowd of unscrupulous quacks, every one of whom 
is entitled to call himself a Doctor of Medicine and can show his 
diploma. On things such as these, whether for praise or blame, 
our Engineer gives us sound and solid information. 


One of the most curious places he visited in America was Lake 
Chautauqua, a little sheet of water a few miles from the eastern 
shores of Lake Erie. Here lies, in the midst of beautiful and 
park-like scenery, @ little village which is occupied only during 
the summer months, It is the holy village of the Methodists, to which 
thousands resort every year for the annual camp meeting, for reli- 
gious exercises, heavy feasting, hymn singing, and flirting. More 
than six thousand people live here during the season; the com- 
munity is piece by strict laws; no intoxicating liquors are 
sold ; lights are to be put out at ten; Sabbath-breaking is pro- 
hibited. There is a daily newspaper, in which are published the 
proceedings of the day, every hour of which is appropriated to 
some kind of meeting, teaching, catechizing, and amusement. 
There are lectures, concerts, classes, fireworks, electric lights, and 
illuminated fountains. In the woods are models of Mount Ararat, 
the Ark, the Tabernacle, the Pyramids, and Mount Horeb, while 
the ground to the east of the lake is laid out to represent Pales- 
tine in a great relief map, on the scale, our author says, of one 
inch to the mile. But as this would only give a total length of 
seventeen feet and a breadth of seven feet, we are left to con- 
clude either that the ground east of the lake is a very little piece 
of ground, or else that he means a scale of one foot to the mile, 
which would give a very respectable relief map of two hundred 
feet long, and enable every valley to be shown :— 


Lake Chautauqua itself represents the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
uud to the eastward of it is fashioned into a great relief map of 
‘alestine on a scale of an inch to the mile. The river Jordan, admitted 
through a tap, flows from its head waters at Dan through the Lake of 
Merom, the Sea of Tiberias, and the Dead Sea successively. Perched on 
the high land west of the Jordan stands a plaster model of Jerusalem ; a 
little south of it is Bethlehem; while salient points in Scripture history, 
such as Pisgah, the Mount of Olives, Ramoth-Gilead, Nazareth, Capernaum, 
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i d others are duly located, and Sinai, rather out of place’ 
—— the whole. Once a day a teacher, dressed in Oriental costume, 
addresses an audience seated around the model, on the history and topo- 
graphy of the Holy Land. 


Amusement, however, plays a great part in the proceedings of 
the assembly. here are rowing and sailing boats; there is 
bathing; there are bazaars, ice-cream saloons, and bars for effer- 
vescing drink; and at night there are the electric lights and 
fireworks already mentioned. Our traveller saw the place before 
the season, when it was deserted. 


Mr. Pidgeon has a good deal to say about many of the things 
which vex our minds at the present moment, such as international 
copyright, peasant proprietorship, social equality, the Chinese in 
the States, the silver mines, the Mormons, + gegen and the 
Yosemite Valley. On all these topics it will be found that his 
facts seem trustworthy and his conclusions sound. From San 
Francisco he crossed over to Japan, in which country he spent a 
good deal of time and observed with much care; he finds, as 
already stated, that the so-called advance in Japan bas been vastly 
over-estimated. One-fourth of the revenue goes in providing 
pensions for the feudal soldiery; the only solid reform is in the 
army and the navy; the railways, which have cost large sums, do 
not tap the wealthy districts and are comparatively valueless in 
the absence of pos IB timber cannot be felled, metals cannot be 
mined, petroleum wells cannot be sunk, rice cannot be conveyed 
because there are no roads; there is very little gold in the country 
and a great quantity of paper money ; the balance of trade is against 
the country to the extent of nearly a million a year, and the ex- 

rts of treasure have exceeded the imports by five millions 
during the last four years. Japan is, in fact, rapidly approaching 
a crisis. The question is, what will be done? The country 
may be opened to European trade, but then the Government is 
suspicious of European domination; or it may be relieved by a 
foreign loan, which might also lead to foreign domination. Mean- 
time there are many educated Japanese, and the artisan and 
trader alike have become alive to the advantages of foreign com- 
merce. From Japan Mr. Pidgeon went to Hong Kong and Canton; 
thence to the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Calcutta, and across 
India to Bombay. It is not from a traveller who has spent a few 
weeks running through half a dozen towns that we expect an ex- 
haustive treatise on British rule in India; but from a sensible, 
sober man we may get observations useful even to those who have 
made their career in India and spent their whole lives in the 
service of the Indian races. The responsibility assumed by Eng- 
land twenty-four years ago is one which was laid upon the back of 
every elector in this country. Yet nothing, absolutely nothing, 
hes Seah done to teach our electors—that is to say, our people— 
what is meant by our rule in India. Mr. Pidgeon bas stated part 
of the case admirably. What, he asks, has England done for this 
vast Empire? She has converted an immense amount of jungle 
land into fertile land, she has drained malarious swamps, joined 
the interior to the seaboard by railways, spanned great rivers, 
constructed canals, irrigated barren lands, made native races live 
peaceably, stopped the raids of Afghans, Persians, and Tartars, 
put down predatory castes, substituted justice for oppres- 
sion, police for soldiers, schools for idolatrous temples. She 
has further erected great trading cities, introduced manu- 
factures, opened mines, made a beginning in teaching the people, 
and revived the literature of the country. Five thousand native 
books were Ly ope in India in the year 1878, and there are two 
hundred and fifty native journals, The family life of the Hindoo 
has been touched by the modern intellectual movement ; there are 
some signs of an uprising from the degradation of the Zenana; 
and the establishment of municipalities on the ruins of the old 
village guilds points to the awakening of a new political life. 
This is a solid and an honourable record, and effectually disposes 
of the old “ pyramid of beer bottles” theory. There is, however, 
& great deal yet to be done. India is in parts over-populated; irri- 
gation must be extended; there must be an equitable land law; 
and we must consider in whatever we undertake the fact of the 
frightful poverty of the vast majority of the people :— 


As India can only afford to pay at the most moderate rate for the advantages 
of civilization, it is England’s duty to cheapen the blessings of her rule 
down to the very lowest point that is compatible with efficiency. Even 
when this has been accomplished, the English have further sacrifices to 
make in the interests of good government in India. ‘The time is not far 
distant when representation of some kind will have to accompany taxation, 
and the Indian people be allowed a share in the management of their own 
affairs. This involves parting to a certain extent with our control of the 
country, but the step will be forced upon us by the very character of our 

. For we are governing India, not as conquerors, but in the interests 
of the Indian people. We are trying an experiment new to the history of 
the world, and every step we take on the path we have chosen for the ad- 
ministration of Hindostan leads us nearer to the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions. The legislative councils of the imperial and local 
governments have already a native element in their composition, which, 
although not yet elected, is nominated with a view to its being representa- 
tive in character. Certain municipal councils ard local district boards are 
now elective bodies, and the native press begins to ask that some of the 
chief of these should have the right to send members to the Legislative 
Councils. Lastly, every native boy whom we educate in our schools will 
learn, without our designing to teach the doctrine, that manhood will 

him not only the duty of considering, but the right to a voice in, the 


Management of his country’s affairs. 


TALKS ABOUT SCIENCE.* 


N first taking up this charming little book it was impossible 
to help atremor of alarm. Talks about Science at first ap 

a title terribly suggestive of that rough-and-ready, picturesque, 
popular style which has been so common, and which is at once so 
dull and so harmful; and only the pleasure of finding that these 
papers were really talks about science, and that the talker was a 
real scientific man, could compensate for the first shock. Before 
discussing the book itself, it will be well to consider the biogra- 
phical sketch of the author, which serves as a preface. Except 
that in this case there is no history of worldly success, the story 
reminds us of those which Mr. Smiles loves to tell. We find that 
Mr. Dunman, who was born in the year 1849, was early engaged 


in City life, but, in spite of his surroundings, devoted himself | 


to self-culture in the broadest sense, for we learn that he acquired 
in a comparatively few years a good knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and physical science. In 1869 he joined the classes 
of the Science and Art Department, and continued to attend them 
even after 1871, when he became clerk and book-keeper to a 
harness-maker and currier, who seems to have been a kindly and 
generous-minded man, for he allowed Mr. Dunman so to arrange his 
hours of work as to be able to attend his classes. In the course of 
three or four years he obtained first-class certificates in'the advanced 
stage in magnetism and electricity, acoustics, light and heat, and 
animal physiology. He also obtained certificates in practical and 
theoretical mechanics, steam, physical geography, geology, inor- 
ganic chemistry, practical plane and solid geometry, general 
biology, mathematics, physiography, and nautical astronomy. He 
likewise attended lectures and passed examinations in physics and 
practical physiology at the Royal School of Mines, and in the 
latter subject he headed the list of his year. He appears to have 
begun his career as a teacher in 1874 by taking some classes in 
physiology and other subjects at the Working-Men’s College in 
Great Ormond Street. Mr. C0. Kegan Paul was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about this arrangement. Though he worked 
hard at this congenial task, Mr. Dunman refused for a long time 
to take any remuneration for his labours. In 1877 he was 
chosen to succeed Dr. Aveling as Professor of Physiology at 
the Birkbeck Institution, aud later on was also elected to the 
Professorship of Animal Morphology. He held these offices till 
his death. His great success in attracting large classes and 
thoroughly interesting his pupils in their subjects led to his 
being appointed as Lecturer at an important London centre by 
the Society for the Extension of University Teaching, who put 
him on their staff in 1879, in spite of his not having a University 
degree. But about this time overwork began to tell upon him, 
and in 1882 hedied, at the early age of thirty-two. We do not 
gather that Mr. Dunman was an original investigator, but there 
can be no doubt but that he was a most able and useful teacher. 
His biographer tells us that not only was he a successful writer on 
scientific subjects, but that he also wrote on literary and social topics. 
It is almost impossible to comment on such a life as this. The 
bare catalogue of facts is so much more impressive than any dis- 
cussion of them can possibly be. If we may judge of Mr. 
Dunman’s powers as a teacher by the collected papers which form 
Talks about Science, we can but feel that the world has lost too 
soon a sound and lucid scientific teacher. And be it remembered 
that such a man ranks as high, so far as the usefulness of his work 
goes, as an original investigator. He may be, and often is, the 
means of directing the thoughts of those who become discoverers, 
and who but for the teacher might never have undertaken their 
true work in life. Mr. Welsh tells us that Mr. Dunman was a 
disciple of Professor Huxley, and had modelled his style on that 
of this great teacher. We may fairly, then, as an example of the 
value of a teacher, ask ourselves what would have been the state 
of biological science at the present day had not Professor Huxley 
early recognized that his mission was to teach. Can we imagine 
that any of the brilliant discoveries which he would undoubtedly 
have made had he devoted himself exclusively to research, could 
have been of the same value to scientific thought and the spread 
of scientific ideas that his lucid writings have been? The value 
of his actual teaching to students is more difficult of comprehension 
to the general public, and perhaps even the world of science will 
not be able fully to estimate its value until many years have 
elapsed. 

To return to the book before us, we find that there need be but 
small allowance made for the warmth of friendship in the following 
passage from Mr. Welsh’s biographical sketch :— 

Like those of his great model, Professor Huxley, his lectures were never 
of the hard and dry nature which accords with the popular idea of a 
scientific discourse. They are enlivened by allusions to poetry and romance, 
and are full of living interest, while there are here and there flashes of quiet 


humour which won his audiences, and afford abundant explanation of his 
popularity with his students, 


And we really do find a considerable reflection of his great model’s 
style and mode of thought in many of these papers, and this with- 
out any slavish or laboured imitation. The brightness and ease 
of the style are got by similar means—by having something to sa) 
which the writer really wishes to say and to get understood, 
further something which the writer thinks of so much importance 
that he only thinks how to make himself understood, and not about 
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so-called “elegance of style.” When a writer is in this frame of | more books like this. No one who takes it up can fail to find jt 


mind, if only he has “ at the back of his mind,” to quote the words 
of Professor Huxley, “change for words in ideas,” the chances 
are that he will write good, concise, vigorous English. A good 
example of the way in which Mr. Dunman has caught and repro- 
duced some of Professor Huxley's most characteristic thoughts is 
to be found in the following passage :— 


Unreasoning faith is in the student of Nature the one unpardonable sin ; 
therefore, in conclusion, let me ask you to examine conscientiously and 
carefully into the facts, and form from them an unbiased and therefore 
reliable conclusion ; and doing this, I feel sure that whatever system of 
philosophy you may, as the result, adopt, you will find even yet, that there 
are “ more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of” in it. 


As an example of Mr. Dunman’s power of clear exposition we 
cannot do better than quote the following passage from a paper 
called “ How the Earth is Weighed and Measured.” After ex- 
plaining that the longitude of any place is found by ascertaining 
the difference between the time at that place and the time at 
Greenwich, he goes on to say :— 


You will thus see that had you got a clock which always kept good time, 
and could carry that with you, you could always tell your longitude by 
looking at the stars or sun, and comparing Greenwich time with your time. 
Unfortunately, clocks and chronometers, although constructed on most 
approved principles, and very wonderful machines, will not keep right for 
very long together ; consequently, on a long voyage, the chronometer, how- 
ever well it may behave when it is always in the same temperature, 
will invariably get out of order; you cannot, therefore, trust to your 
chronometer. 

There is a clock that you can trust, however. When you look at an 
ordinary clock you see that it consists of a dial on which are marked 
certain figures, and that from the centre two hands move round it. But 
supposing, instead of having such a clock as that, you had one with the 
marks put on, not at regular distances, but anywhere, and instead of 
having two hands it had only one, which, instead of going regularly round 
the dial, simply wandered about in a peculiar manner, now over one dot, 
now over another, with the most irregular motion, you would say you had 
a very bad clock, and that the man who made that clock ought never to 
make another. Very true; but supposing it was the only clock you had 
and you could not possibly get another, you would set to work to learn it— 
to learn what,was the exact time for every possible position of that one 
hand over and amongst the various inarks on the dial. Well, sailors have 
got a clock just like that. The dial-plate is the sky, and the marks upon 
the dial-plate are the stars. That one hand is the moon, and the sailor has 
the means of telling the exact Greenwich time by that clock, by simply 
noticing the exact position of the moon among the stars. 

There is published in London a wonderful almanac, called the Nautical 
Almanac, which is published every year five years in advance, and in that 
almanac there is laid down the exact Greenwich mean time for every 
possible position of the moon among the stars. Consequently, all that the 
sailor has to do is to find out the exact position of the moon among the 
stars, and to turn to his Nautical Almanac, and having found that position 
against it he will see marked the exact Greenwich time. ‘That is what is 
ealled the unar theory of finding the longitude. I don’t know of anybody 
else ever having attempted to make that most abstruse subject clear to a 
popular audience. 


We believe that the boast with which this passage ends is 
thoroughly justified by facts. These essays, which were princi- 
pally composed for the use of working-men, do not pretend to pro- 
undity ; but, though strictly popular, they all aim at getting the 
reader to use the scientific ode of thought rather than to startle 
him by flowery descriptions of “the wonders of science,” or 
stunning him by the appalling numbers too often to be found in 
popular astronomical works. But, though sound and scientific, 
the papers are never dull, and in many passages there is evidence 
that not only had Mr. Dunman a certain vein of humour of his 
own, but that he read and enjoyed the works of humourists in his 
few leisure moments. We feel sure that no man who had not 
read and enjoyed the best works of “ Mark Twain” could have 
written the following passage, in which also the use of a quiet 
vein of dry humour tends to impress the facts on the memory of 
the 

We find that the lobster uses one of these claws for the purpose of 
anchoring himself. After he has been swimming about for some time and 
he wants to stop and think, he lays hold of something with this claw, which 
is the one with the little rounded teeth. While he is resting there, there 
| oapee ny! goes along something very tempting in the way of food, and then 

uses the other claw, which has the small saw-like teeth, to lay hold of 
it. Then, of course, he carries it to his mouth, also assisted by the other 


pleasant reading, and the information given is exactly of the king 
which so many people are anxious to get to enable them to take 
an intelligent interest in scientific matters. 


FETTERS OF MEMORY.* 


F Nyce the few things to which we take exception in this 
novel we must include the title, which is not merely some. 
what affected, but which applies no more to the story with which 
it is connected than it would to one-half of the novels published 
during the year. When, however, we pass from the name to the 
thing, we are able to say of Fetters of Memory that it is a fair} 
good novel. The story is not commonplace or obvious. It js 
well wrought out and well told. We have very little of the 
stupid conversation which is becoming too much the padding of 
the ordinary three-volume novel. ‘The reflections are seldom 
superfluous, but help forward the action of the story, and enable 
us to understand the motives of its characters; and the writer, 
having matter enough for a good story in two volumes, has y 


, sensibly set at defiance the demands of the ordinary noy 
| reader, and has refused to beat it out into three, 


the present writer. 


claw. Again, while he is dealing in the manner I have described, he may | 


see some one against whom he has a grudge, or, perhaps, one of those bipeds 
calling themselves men may come and interfere with him, and then he 
flourishes his claws, and very probably he, as the lawyers say, inserts a 
“ claws,” or rather a pair, and if he does so there is no necessity tor obtain- 
ing information as to the effect, you will know it yourself; because those 
claws are very powerful nipping organs, and you would probably make a 
remark if one of them caught hold of you. 


In spite of the wide range of subjects treated of in this little 
volume, there are hardly any inaccuracies, and almost all the 
information is of the latest. it would be ungracious to point out 
any of the very few and unimportant faults, except in one case, in 
which the character of that most charming and useful of am- 

ibians, the tadpole, is libelled. We are told that the tadpole 

‘ lives entirely on vegetable food.” Most of us when young have 
kept tadpoles, and therefore know that they will eagerly eat uny 
kind of animal food soft enough or small enough to be sucked into 
their mouths, and that, next to cockroaches, they are perhaps the 
best makers of skeletons of animals which are too large to entrust 
to ants. Indeed, one of the functions of a tadpole is to act as a 
paren at and when a pond is full of them, it is astonishing to 
see in how few hours a dead kitten or puppy, which would soon 
become a source of offence, is reduced to.a harmless heap of bones. 
In conclusion, we can only say that we wish there were many 


What we may call the turning-point of the story, on which we 
shall have something to say presently, is getting to be rathera 
stock device with modern novel-writers. In former times the 
hero and heroine were usually brought together near the beginning 
of the first volume, when they instantly or gradually fell in love 
with each other. Then came a series of interruptions in their 
wooing, threatening all kinds of calamities; and at last, in the 
novels which people best like to read, all obstacles are surmounted, 
they are married, and live happily ever after. All this is changed 
in a number of our more recent works of fiction of the deceut 
sort. Here we generally have a feint of lovemaking, then a 
more serious kind intervenes, but often with misunderstand- 
ings or hindrances which cannot be surmounted; and about 
the end of the first volume or the middle of the second, the 
heroine marries her first lover, for whom she has a kindness and 
even an affection, while she is giving her real heart to the second, 
Probably this sort of plot has been often criticized and con- 
demned—possibly in these columns; but no one can remember 
everything ; and it may be worth while to say a word or two on 
the subject, which, if not particularly original, may yet be not 
altogether useless. We are, then, not quite sure that this is the 
most wholesome kind of food for sentimental girls with lofty 
notions of self-sacrifice and no experience of life. The heroine is 
led to believe that she can never marry Number Two, for whom 
she entertains a passionate affection, but that she may render 
Number One, whom she likes very well in the absence of Number 
Two, happy by marrying him. Then, after the engagement is con- 
cluded, Number Two turns up again, and they discover that their 
mutual attachment is as strong as ever, but, as the heroine has 
promised to marry Number One, they decide that she is honour- 
ably bound to do so. Situations of this kind are all very well 
when novelists have the power of endowing their characters with 
every conceivable grace and virtue, and with all possible stead- 
fastness of purpose. Besides, they cun kill off Number One at 
any moment, and, after glorifying the nobility and self-sacritice of 
the heroine, can reward her by marrying her to Number Two at 
the end. But in real life these things seldom so arrange themselves. 
The dramatis persone of actual human tragedies and comedies 
are not invariably endowed with superhuman strength of prin- 
ciple ; and people who marry without strong mutual affection are 
apt to live as long as those who have made the happiest unions, 
We are finding no fault with the treatment of the subject b 
It is as free from objection as it coul 
possibly be. But we are not sure whether it may not be slightly 
more hurtful for that very reason. When injudicious courses are 
represented as attended by all kinds of suffering and misery—even 
where sin forms an element—there is less danger of the romantic 
schoolgirl taking the sufferer as a model, 

The characters in Fetters of Memory are drawn well and dis- 
tinctly, and are such as can hardly fuil to secure the interest of 
the reader. The heroine, Alice Easton, is the daughter of a brave 
and venturesome and somewhat improbable fisherman, who is 
very much above his class, and who has married a wife from a 
position considerably above his own. The father is drowned in 
a terrible storm at sea, and his wife survives him only a few 
days. The little Alice, left an orphan without brother or 
sister, is taken in charge by Mr. Ellis, an excellent specimen of 
a seaside parson, who is somewhat puzzled what to do with this 
five-year-old treasure, so unexpectedly thrown upon his hands. 
Happily there is in the parish a@ retiring country gentleman— 
Mr. Kenwood, of Seafern Hall—a widower, living a very recluse 
life with one child, to whom he is entirely devoted, and who is 
in great danger of being utterly spoiled, as in process of time 
actually happened. To this gentleman Mr. Ellis represented that 
it would be a great advantage if his boy, Perey Fenwood, who was 
two years older than Alice, could have a companion near his own 
age. Itso happened that Percy had been very fond of Alice’s 
father, and had often gone out with him in his boat. Having lost 
this old friend, he was the more desirous of having the companion- 
ship of his little girl; and, as his father could deny him nothing, 


* Fetters of Memory. By Alfred Leigh. 2 vols, London: Remington 
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arranged, and they were educated together by a governess, 
thought desirable for Percy to go to Natu- 
rally enough the two children grew up with a strong mutual 
affection ; for, although Percy was weak, irresolute, and impatient 
of opposition or prey toner he was affectionate and kindly, 
and Alice united to uty and healthful vigour all the moral 
qualities which had distinguished her father and mother. When 
the boy was come to about ten years of age, it was resolved that 
he should go to school, and he announced to Alice that, although 
he was sorry to go, still he could often write to her, and then there 
were the holidays, and when they were grown up they could get 
married, as they had agreed about a year before. After some 
doubts and questionings, Alice seemed satisfied that it would be so, 
and thus they parted. 

At school, like many other boys, Percy was persecuted by 
a certain Meadson, “an ugly beggar of sixteen, nearly six feet 
high”; but a schoolfellow named Sydney Maytield, said Percy, 
although “ only two years older than I am, licked him all into 
fits.” Mayfield now becomes the second hero in the book, perhaps 
the principal one; and although Percy went to Oxford, while 
he left school and went to business at sixteen, their friend- 
ship was not interrupted. It was not until Percy was leaving 
Oxford — without taking a degree—and near twenty years of 
age, that Mayfield was able to accept the oft-repeated invita- 
tion to go to Seafern Hall. As the two friends drew near 
to the place, Sydney was the first to notice a “ mysterious 
maiden” with “a free and graceful bearing, bright brown hair, 
and a lovely face.” This was, of course, Alice Easton, Already 
we anticipate the result of this visit. Mayfield was altogether 
a man of higher principle and more vigorous character than 
his friend. He was two years older, and in many ways more at- 
tractive to a girl like Alice; and so they fell thoroughly in love. 
But Mayfield contented himself with declaring his own passion 
without making any proposals to Alice—as, indeed, he was in no 

sition to make any—or asking her for any pledge of love. 

ime passed, and Percy attained his majority. His father had 
long valued Alice as a companion in the absence of his son, and 
had learnt to entertain for her the affection of a father. It had 
become the dearest wish of his heart that she should marry Percy. 
And the latter was not insensible to the charms of the companion 
of his childhood ; although he did not feel so sure as his father did 
that Alice would accept him. Just as he was meditating a pro- 
posal a letter arrived from a friend, telling him that Mayfield was 
engaged, a piece of intelligence which he conveyed to Alice, with- 
out supposing that it possessed any special interest for her. It was 
while she was suffering from the shock of this news that Percy 
posed to her that she should become his wife, and was told 
that this could never be. She would be his grateful friend 
always, but never his wife. Mr. Fenwood could hardly be- 
lieve that the refusal of his son was serious on the part of Alice. 
He found, however, that she was not merely waiting to be 
won, but disinclined to wed. While pleading with her he 
was suddenly stricken, and it became evident that the end was 
near. To the dying man she gave the promise which she had 
withheld before. “ I will be his true and faithful wife, till death 
separate us.” Sydney Mayfield, she thought, could never be any- 
thing to her, and she might at least make her benefactor's 
departure more easy, and help to make his son more happy. 
It is open to remark that the heroine might have taken more 
ins to verify the report of her lover’s engagement, although 
it had reached her through various mediums. e are not now, 
however, further criticizing the plot of the story. Of course the 
Teport turned out to be untrue; and Mayfield, returning to Seafern 
to claim her, found her no longer free, and believing that he, like 
herself, was bound. It was the old story of “ Robin Gray ”—* We 
gave but a’e kiss, and then tore ourselves awa’”; and Mayfield, 
who was on the point of becoming partner with an architect in 
London, having now inherited a small fortune, gave up the 
thought of engaging in business, and went abroad. Percy and 
Alice were married, so we come to the end of the first 
volume. 

We will not deprive the reader of the pleasure of learning from 
the book itself the subsequent events in the history of Alice, for 
she is of course the central figure and the chief object of interest 
in the second volume. Far back in volume the first we had some 
intimation of perils from gamblers, by whom Percy was in danger 
of being ensnared, and it was not long before his weak and fickle 
nature was seeking the excitement of the gaming-table. Several 
of the incidents in connexion with this part of his history are 

ted with some power. How he fell among thieves, and what 
came of this—whither Mayfield travelled, and what it was that 
brought him back to England at last—this, and much besides, will 
be found in the pages of the book itself. We have our doubts 
about some of the episodes and situations, as we have said; but 
the story is decidedly above the average of the ordinary novel. 


EASTERN CARPETS.* 


C is not easy for a European who has never been in the East 
to realize what an important position the carpet fills there. 
To an Arab his rug is his most treasured possession, Without 


- Eastern Ca: . Twelve early Examples, with Descriptive Notices, 

by Vincent Robinson ; and a Preface by Sir George Birdwood, C.S.I., M.D. 

ted in Colours by William Griggs, after Water-Colour Drawings by 

E. Julia Robinson. ~ Under the Sanction of the Lords of the Committee 
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one he is a pauper. It is necessary to his devotions, it is often his 
bed, sometimes his saddle, and generally the only decoration of his 
tent. This has been the case for centuries and over a vast extent 
of territory, It is not, therefore, surprising to find how beautiful 
and varied are the specimens which still survive. Mr. Vincent 
Robinson deserves the thanks of all lovers of art for having pre- 
served in his sumptuous and beautiful book on Eastern carpets 
a few specimens of fine old work. Unhappily, he can hold out 
little hope of any such revival of the manufacture as would tend 
to reproduce the like in modern times. There are several reasons 
why it is not probable we shall see such fabrics again. For one thing, 
the prices given in ancient times would now be thought extraya- 
gant even by the collector who will offer thousands of pounds for 
a Meissonier a few inches square. A million of money is said to 
have been paid by a former Guicowar of Baroda for a cover for 
the Prophet’s tomb, and though the greater portion of this sum 
represented the jewels interwoven, still about thirty thousand 
pounds remained as the value of the groundwork. Major 
Euan Smith mentions that he saw at Kerman a carpet being 
made for the shrine of Mashid, which was to cost at the 
rate of seven pounds the square yard. It was eleven yards 
long by two and a half broad, and would take two years 
to make, This means a still larger price when labour be- 
comes more valuable, which it must do even in Eastern coun- 
tries. Then, too, modern chemistry has done its best to ruin the 
colours, and dyers are not prset against the temptation of the 
cheapness of anilines as a substitute for the more expensive but 
lasting pigments. Mr. Vincent Robinson tells us that Kermes, the 
best red ever discovered, was in the middle ages in general use all 
over Europe. It was known to the Greeks and Romans, the Turks, 
Cossacks, and Armenians, Venetian red was made from it, and 
the Spaniards paid tribute to Rome with its grains. The serfs in 
Germany were bound annually to deliver a certain quantity to the 
convents, Hellot speaks of it in old Flemish tapestries as having 
lasted two hundred years without fading, e hear that Mr. 
William Morris has determined to revive this valuable dye, for 
there is no red known in modern times that can supplant it for 
lasting qualities. Whether it can be procured at a price which is 
likely to bring it into general use, remains a question yet to be 
solved. Sir George Birdwood thinks that in India the decay both 
in the quality and the design of carpets has been greatly owing to the 
competition between the Government gaols and the caste weavers. 
It is only from provinces far away from European influence that 
anything worth buying can now be had. He hopes much from the 
revival of taste in England, and thinks that with more universal 
culture we shall come to reject the pretentious and worthless manu- 
factures now flooding the market. 

It would be impossible to give in our small space even what is 
known of the history of ancient art as regards carpets. There is 
not a great deal yet discovered, and it is otten impossible to identify 
a rug with the place at which it was made, so curiously are the 
same patterns and modes of weaving common to different and dis- 
tant countries. The passage of pilgrims from one shrine to 
another must have had a great influence on the history of carpets, 
The presents they brought with them disseminated new patterns, 
and, no doubt, rugs were carried as a kind of capital easily 
realized. For design, colour, and workmanship the Persian 
looms of Ispahan and Teheran claim the pre-éminence over 
all others; but Baghdad from its geographical situation was 
enabled, not only to produce, but to import the best materials, 
It had direct communication by caravan with Syria and Persia, 
It was surrounded by a fertile tract of country. Silk was 
plentiful. Kermes, pomegranate, and other dye stuffs abounded, 
Ihe trade with foreign countries must have been extensive, 
Its art, too, was varied, being influenced at different times 
by different races, first by Tartars and Moguls, then a the 
Persians, who held possession of the city several times. It had 
also a great reputation for fabrics in which gold and silver were 
introduced. Marco Polo mentions the fine quality of these stuffs 
in his day, “ richly wrought with figures of birds, beasts, &c.” Of 
ancient European imitations of Oriental work Mr. Vincent 
Robinson gives several interesting and beautiful examples. He 
says that a Pole, named Mersherski, visited Persia and India, 
and brought back with him to Warsaw native workmen, with 
whose aid he produced some fine fabrics from Oriental models that 
he imported. Gradually Western designs were mixed up in these 
reprodactions, but a permanent influence remained which cannot 
be mistaken, In Spain some fine imitations seem also to have 
been made in the seventeenth century, and Charles V. furnished 
his cloister at Yuste from the manufactory at Alcaraz. In La 
Manca the wool was said to be almost as fine as that of Mesched, 
and then, too, Kermes was to be had with which to dye it. 

Mr. Vincent Robinson gives twelve illustrations from original 
water-colour sketches. ‘They are printed in colour by Mr. Griggs 
with astonishing delicacy. They area marvel of clearness and 
brilliancy, without the least hardness of outline, and the way in 
which the texture is reproduced is trulyadmirable. First we have 
a Sarakhs mosque carpet of eighteenth-century work. The ground 
is a tawny yellow, with cloud-like streaks of a darker shade. It 
is not known how this dye was produced, as modern chemists have 
failed to discover the secret. In the centre is a medallion with a 
conventional flower pattern geometrically arran The corners 
are filled out, and the prevailing tint is a fine, but not dark, pea- 
cock blue. There is a narrow border repeating the colours of the 
centre medallion, and to finish off a band of the unique away 
yellow. No. 2 is from Shiraz, There, four thousand or more fee 
above the sea, were fed the flocks which produced some of the 
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finest fleeces in the world. The rug is a remarkable example of 
clever design. There is a centre —_— with an orange and re 
pattern on dark blue. The ground isa light Venetian red. On 
this are grotesque animals mixed with a running pattern of 
flowers. The corners are filled in square so as to make the centre 
into the form of a cross; curious birds sit on branches. The 
border is broad and handsome in dark blue and orange. It is a 
mixture of Persian and Mongol styles, and the fortunate possessor 
is Mr. William Spottiswoode. The next example is sixteenth- 
century work from Baghdad. This Mr. Robinson considers 
the most interesting specimen he has reproduced, as he believes 
it to be a combination of Persian, Mongolian, and Arab features. 
The bird several times introduced into the design is the roc or 
Angka of the Arabs. It is represented struggling with a Mon- 
lian dragon. The twisted floral ornament is evidently Persian. 
The foundation is of silk, which is also used in the outlines, and 
gives great brilliancy of effect. The centre part is covered with 
medallions of different shapes. They are bright in colouring, and 
stand out distinctly on the cream-coloured ground, which itself is 
covered with a delicate floral pattern. The border is wide with 
fine Arabesques or plaques, the ground being a most beautiful 
blue. This carpet resembles a fine fifteenth-century manuscript. 
We now come to a specimen from Mashid, with a large free 
design and of glaring colours. It is followed by one from 
Kurdistan of more sober tints. Amongst the Kurds the carpets 
are generally woven by the women in a rude loom placed in a sort 
of underground tent. This affords the occupants shelter from the 
weather, and is reached by an incline or some clumsy steps. These 
nomad tribes employ goats’ and camels’ hair largely in their manu- 
factures, and take advantage of the different tawny shades to 
uce the neutral tints without dyeing. They have also sheep 
with yellow wool, and others of a fine brown and very lustrous. 
The pasturage is described by Warburton as one mass of sweet- 
scented flowers, and it seems to have some quality which makes the 
fleeces peculiarly fine and soft. No. 6 comes from Gherous, and is 
supposed to belong to the early part of the present century. 
All the colours are primary ones, and the strong contrast of a 
ellow, red, and blue pattern on a black ground must please Sir 
Toews Birdwood, who strongly objects to tertiaries, and considers 
their use marks the decadence of art. The ground of the border, 
which is unusually broad, is a dark, rich yellow; but it strikes us 
as scarcely strong enough in colour for the black of the centre. 


We next come to an example from Afghanistan. The tone of this. 


t is in strong contrast to that from Kurdistan, The design 
is also more elaborate, delicate, and satisfactory. Here we feel the 
influence of Persian refinement, added to a sort of barbaric splen- 
dour. The stripes of shading in the green ground and of the border 
are particularly happy. The same sort of tinting is repeated 
in the fine red of the groundwork of the centre. Mr. Robinson 
says nearly all the old carpets made in Afghanistan were woven 
on a silk foundation, which can only be seen by cutting into the 
fabric. Mulberry-trees were abundant, so that the silkworm was 
extensively cultivated. The pile is generally made of sheep's 
wool, though occasionally of goat’s hair. The carpets of Herat 
have always maintained a high position, even in the Kast, for their 
brilliancy and durability. The manufacture existed until the ruin 
of the town by the Persians in 1838. We now come to a modern 
Indian example in shades of yellow and red. The effect is sun- 
shiny and pleasant; no dark colour is introduced. The pattern 
is formal, with six distinct lines of bordering. The colouring in 
the carpet somewhat rashly assigned to Alcaraz by Mr, 
Robinson, No. 9, is perhaps the most attractive and ethereal 
of all these reproductions, The light peacock blue and dark 
pink form a peculiarly fortunate combination. They are coun- 
terchanged cleverly between the centre and outside portion. 
The border is narrow, of a dark cream colour, the same shade as 
the large flowers which appear on the blue ground. Shields 
bearing the arms of Charles V. are introduced at intervals. This 
carpet is a very rare and “distinctly precious” example; so few 
have come down to our time, and scarcely any have reached this 
country, The few examples known are to be found in private 
collections in France or Spain. We now come to the tenth in 
the series, which is Mongolian, of geometric design and dull 
colouring. Vambéry describes the mode in which these people 
work :—* An old woman places herself at their head as directress, 
She first traces with points the pattern of the figures in the sand ; 
glancing at this she gives out the number of the different threads 
required to produce the desired figures.” The prevailing tints of 
this t seem to be woven from the undyed wool of the Saiga 

t or of the argali. The Tartars are very careful of their 
omesticated animals, protecting their fleeces with cloths to keep 
the quality fine. Mr. Robinson says:—‘ Geometric patterns are 
always used; the floral details in which their Persian neighbours 
delight never appear in Mongolian work.” No. 11 is a Polish 
, having a metal ground and a silk pile, the colouring faint and 
delicate. The best of these beautiful illustrations belongs to 
Signor Alessardo Castellani. It is probably of Saracenic origin, 
and is of extreme rarity. One does not know whether to admire 
most the harmony of the colours or the richness of the design. 
The ground is composed, both warp and weft, of finely-drawn 
silvered thread, the pile of the softest and most lustrous wool. 
Here and there is to be seen the “cloud” pattern often to be 
met with in Oriental designs, and sometimes said to be of Hindu 
origin. It is impossible to turn over the last of these charming 
reproductions without regret that there are not twelve more to 
look at. We cannot help hoping that this is only the first number 
of a larger work, 


HARRISON’S GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES.* 


HE increased share assigned of late years to physical 
science amongst the subjects making up a liberal education 
must of necessity lead to dissatisfaction with what has been the 
accepted standard of works —— with the topography and the 
natural features or products of the land we live in or have to visit, 
Our very guidebooks, whether for home or foreign use, have felt 
the influence of this demand for more exact, correct, and ample 
information on points of this kind, and each new contribution to 
county history, or to the picturesque study of scenery, shows signs 
of adapting itself to the same craving for more of the light that 
science has to throw either upon the present or the past. Mr. W, 
Jerome Harrison has struck out the excellent idea of drawing up 
a handbook to the counties of England and Wales having for 
its basis the geological features and structure of every district ; 
making his book, in fact, a geographical geology, so that without 
special education in the science any one with this manual in hand 
may readily acquaint himself with the nature of the rocks and 
other physical characteristics of any part of the country in which 
he may dwell, through which he may travel, or concerning which 
he may need information. A new interest will thus be attached 
to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a degree 
of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a pro- 
cess of education may be continually going forward. Taking each 
county in turn, the writer has carefully indicated the principal 
rock-masses or geological formations, tracing the strata more or less 
minutely, with the position and direction of the beds, The structure, 
thickness, and characteristic fossils of each stratum are given, toge- 
ther with its economic products, and its influence both as determining 
the natural scenery of the district and as originating and modify- 
ing the local agricultural habits or the settlement of the towns or 
villages distributed over the face of the land. Amongst other 
lessons of value to be learnt from Mr. Harrison’s pages, the 
thoughtful reader will realize in a great measure that it was by no 
caprice or haphazard choice, asa mere glance at the map might 
suggest, but by a natural law of evolution, owing to the nature of 
the soil, the water-bearing capacity, the river communication, and 
other physical or economical considerations, that the hamlet, the 
township, or the city, had its growth. Much of the matter here 
brought together has already appeared in the form of the 
local topographies in Messrs. Kelly’s Post Office Directories of 
the counties, and the compiler acknowledges special help 
from the maps and memoirs of the Geological Survey, having 
been permitted to copy from that valuable series nearly all 
the sections which illustrate his work. Some idea of the 
labour he has gone through in the process of compilation, 
as well as some measure of the quantity of geological work 
which has been done by private agency in England, may be 
gathered from his having consulted upwards of four thousand 
papers, memoirs, and pamphlets, mostly published in the Trans- 
actions or Journals of local scientific associations, To the 
geological description of each county he has pretixed a list of— 
I, its societies; 2, its museums; 3, the maps and books of the 
Geological Survey referring to the county; 4, the more important 
books and papers written about its rocks by private workers, 
Altogether he has given in this wavy the names of some 190 
societies, 140 museums, and 700 titles of books, pamphlets, 
papers, &c., a list which he still considers incomplete, after 
all the facilities he had for its compilation as former Curator 
of the Leicester Town Museum, and secretary to the Midland 
Union of Scientific Societies. He has, however, put into 
the hands of his readers abundant means of following up any 
special line of study by appending to the popular sketch of the 
principles of geology which forms his introduction a list of the 
more important works and papers treating generally of the geology 
of England and Wales. Besides this, he has, in treating each 
county separately, prefixed to his description a list of the scientific 
and natural history societies belonging to it, with such local publi- 
cations as may be worth consulting. 
In the abundance of literary matter thus available to the 
student the metropolitan county naturally holds the foremost 
lace, although by no means offering special geological features 
yond the average of the sister-counties which come under survey 
in alphabetical order. The geological structure of Middlesex is 
the best known of any, if only from its forming the natural 
focus of labour in the scientific field. ‘The large sheet map of 
the Geological Survey sets before the eye the structure of the 
entire surface, with the relative extent and distribution of the 
beds, which have been exhaustively described in the Memoir 
on the Geology of the London Basin by Mr. W. Whitaker and 
his colleagues, supplemented by the copious list of books and papers, 
over five hundred in number, to which they are able to refer the 
reader, prominent among these workers being Messrs. Prestwich, 
Searles Wood, Edwards, and General Pitt-Rivers, till lately 
known as Colonel Lane-Fox. The excursions of the Geologists’ 
Association have brought to head-quarters in University College 
a store of local knowledge, whilst exceptional facilities for study 
are to be enjoyed in the extensive collections of rocks and fossils at 
the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, as in theadmirable model of 
London and the country around, constructed by Mr. T. B. Jordan, 
showing the combined geological and geographical features of about 


* Geology of the Counties of England and of North and South Wales. 
By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.8., Science Demonstrator for the Birmingham 
School Board, late Curator, Leicester Town Museum, &c. London’ 
Kelly & Co.. and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1882, 
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miles, After giving a table of the various beds of rock 
upthe the scvil of Middlesex, together with their 
maximum thickness within this area, Mr. Harrison goes on to give 
a brief description of the strata in ascending order, beginning with 
the chalk, which scarcely anywhere, indeed, crops out at the sur- 
face, yet is to be reached anywhere in Middlesex at depths which 
need not exceed 400 or 500 ft. The relation of the chalk basin to 
the metropolitan water supply is dwelt upon, and a list given of 
the borings carried on of late years, with their resulting yields, 
ial attention being drawn to the presence of rocks of Devonian 

at a depth of 1,100 ft., as indicated by the boring at 
Tottenham Court Road, and less positively at the Kentish Town 
boring at 1,300 ft, This confirms Mr. Prestwich and Mr. Godwin 
Austen in their view that a ridge of old rocks es below the 
surface of the metropolitan area, connecting the rocks of Somerset 
with those of Belgium, and opening up the prospect of practicable 
coal-fields being met with under the south-east corner of England. 
A short abstract is added of the traces of prehistoric man in rude 
flint implements found in the river gravel-beds of Hackney Downs, 
Highbury New Park, Ealing Dean, Acton, and elsewhere, at 
heights between 50 and 8oft. above the level of the existing 
streams. Instances of the polished celts and flakes of the Newer 
Stone Age are also given, with a section which shows at a glance 
the range and depth of the beds filling up the London basin, from 
the sands and gravels which indicate the former water level to the 
wozoic rocks on which rests the entire system of superposed 


ts, 

oe the level alluvial surface of a county moulded in the 
main by the gentle current of the Thames there can be no more 
emphatic transition than to the broken, contorted, bare rock- 
masses and wide lake-basins of Cumberland. The beauty and 
variety of the scenery, with the mineral treasures which lie 
beneath, direct special attention to the strata which form the one 
and contain the other. The labours of a distinguished band of 
geologists, with Sedgwick at their head, have been devoted to the 
scientific investigation of this strikingly marked district. Although 
only a small part of the results of the Geological Survey has yet 
been made odie, much admirable work is to be seen in the map 
and memoir of the Lake District by the late Mr. J. Olifton Ward, 
which we may expect to see no less wer ee carried on by 
the hands of his able coadjutors on the staff. ith reference to 
its rocky structure, Mr. Harrison thinks it best to divide Cumber- 
land into two portions; the first, including all the old rocks 
forming what is generally known as the Lake District ; the second, 
comprising all the newer rocks which surround this region to the 
east, north, and west, forming the border or framework of the 
older central rocks. Underlying all the rest in the former grou 
are the Skiddaw slates of the Lower Silurian series, black or dar 
grey rocks, sometimes soft and shaly, with interstratified, sandy, 
or gritty beds, which yield good flagstones. Their total thick- 
ness is not less than 10,000 feet. These bold and picturesque 
fells range from near Egremont as far south as Keswick, rising 
again to the surface at Black Combe, west of the estuary of the 
Duddon. Fossils are rare among them, but some forty species of 
‘graptolites have been found, with a couple of brachiopods, a dozen 
trilobites, and sundry plaut remains. Where they adjoin the 
igneous rocks these slates have been metamorphosed into chiastu- 
lite slate or mica schist. The beds are clearly classified by our 
author, who gives particulars of the yield of zinc, iron ore, red 
hematite, copper, lead, and other minerals in which lies the 
economic value of the Cumbrian beds. He passes on to the great 
bordering series of volcanic ash and breccia, alternating with 
sheets of lava, and traversed largely by dykes and masses of 
igneous rock, Along all the line there runs a zigzag fault or dis- 
location preventing the passage from the one formation to the other 
from being distinctly seen. ‘The section from Keswick to Wallow 
Crag shows the lie of the slate beds, with the intrusive dolerite and 
lava flows, the great fault probably dating from a period long 
after volcanic action had ceased. The series attains a total thick- 
ness of 15,000 feet or so, the highest peak being Scaw Fell Pikes, 
3,229 feet, and Great Gable, 2,949 feet above the sea. Minerals 
of value are extracted, besides the famous Borrowdale graphite, 
wrongly called blacklead. In fig. 19 is given a woodcut showing 
the banded ana altered aspect of Skiddaw slate, which near the 
syenite of Scale Force has been converted into a compact flinty- 
looking rock with occasionally a banded structure weathering on 
the outside like lines of bedding. After describing the carboni- 
ferous limestones, rich in fossils and most important for the yield 
of red hematite, lead ore, and galena, and the rich strip of coal 
measures from Whitehaven to Maryport, Mr. Harrison traces the 
working of the great Glacial age which has most emphatically set 
the seal of nature upon the surface of Cumberland. In his sketch 
of the perched blocks at a height of 2,000 feet, on the summit of 
Glaramara, between Longstrathand Seathwaite Vale, Borrowdale, he 
supplies a datum point for filling up the valley witha vision of glacier 
masses deeply burying the mountains of the Lake District, spreading 
out in all directions, smoothing and grooving the rocks over which 
they flowed, and carrying stones of all sizes from the higher to 
the lower grounds, where they now form the deposit of the Till 
or boulder clay, leaving here and there a block stranded aloft 
like those in the woodcut, to stimulate for ages the belief in miracu- 
lous and diabolical forces, and to rack the brains of plodding students 
of nature until, within the generation now living, the simple 
"gency of ice came forward to clear up the mystery. By the same 
action, it is shown, the softer rocks were hollowed out, especially 
along lives of fault, to form the existing lake-basins, ‘Ihe raised 


beach, 25 feet above the present sea-level, which can be traced 
from Workington to Bowness, is chosen to illustrate the elevation 
of the land which in post-glacial times followed the depression 
that is marked Ly the deposits of the sands and gravels of 
the Till, many of. the smaller lake-basins having since 
filled up by matter transported from the higher levels, form- 
ing stretches of rich alluvial soil in the valleys or peat-mosses of 
the fells. In prehistoric remains this county is exceptional 
rich. What HN am county can match the perforated stone celt 
in its original wooden handle (fig. 22)? Its rude stone circles and 
remains of pit dwellings are many and curious in character. 

If we turn to another corner of the kingdom, Cornwall supplies 
us with no less abundant material both forcomparison and contrast, 
did our space allow us to do justice to it. Though the author does 
not take us across the Scottish border, he is an instructive guide to 
the geology of North and South Wales. Fifty years have sugent 
since Adam Sedgwick, hammer in hand, set himself to attack in 
form the utterly unexplored and seemingly chaotic assemblage of 
rocks which, reduced to order and intelligibly mapped, were thence- 
forward to be known as the Cambrian system of North Wales, at 
the same time that Murchison set to work on the problem of the 
Southern counties, where the beds are much less disturbed, and 
their arrangement and succession more easy to be understood, 
giving to the strata the name of Silurian. The later investiga- 
tions which have established the correlation of these systems, due 
to Lyell, Philips, Geikie, and most recently Dr. Hicks, are briefly 
sketched by Mr. Harrison. Indications have been met with of 
rocks older than either the Silurian or Cambrian series, compar- 
able, perhaps, with the Laurentian, the oldest known on the tace 
of the globe. In fig. 97 are shown the strangely contorted strata 
of pre-Cambrian age which protrude from the sea on the west 
coast of Holyhead, and make up half of the island of Anglesea.. A 
section of the Cambrian beds on the north side of Llyn Padarn, 
near Llanberis, illustrates the effects of pressure upon the strata, 
conglomerate beds of slaty pebbles in a matrix of slate. The 
pebbles, which doubtless when deposited lay with their longer axes 
parallel to the planes of bedding, have been squeezed out along 
the lines of cleavage. The Lingula sandstones, such as those of 
Maentwrog (fig. 99), present a curiously plaited surface, with the 
tracks of worms (Helminthites) upon it. Still more conspicuous 
are the filled-up burrows of marine worms in the Cambrian sand- 
stones (fig. 103), in which are found the earliest forms of animal 
life—s brachiopod shells, annelids, phyllopods, polyzoa, a 
crustacean or two, sponges, and trilobites. The tiro in geology 
who chooses any part of Wales for his summer outing will 
find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face to face with 
nature in her most primitive and characteristic haunts, 


FORBES’S RAMBLES IN ROME.* 


v= this title Mr. Forbes has added one more to the legion 
of Guides to Rome already in being. The nature of the book 
will be best shown by an extract from the table of important items 
to be kept in the memory :— 

Hatter—MI ter, 16 Via Condotti. 

Historical Periods of Rome—Jmperial, B.c. 27 to the Fall of the 
— Empire, A.D. 476. Kingly, B.c. 753 to 509. Republican, B.c. 509 


27. 
House Agent—Mr. Suga, 43 Piazza di Spagna. 


From this it will be seen that Mr. Forbes attends to the outside as 
well as to the inside of the heads that submit themselves to his 
guidance, and also that he has a ag way of mixing up past 
and present times, perhaps contracted by living so long in a city 
where the past and present are so familiarly united. Mr. Forbes is 
well qualitied to act as cicerone to Rome, for he has lived there 
for ten years, and has spent these ten years, not only in learning 
all that he could about the place himself, but also in imparting the 
information so gained to others—which, as has often been pointed 
out, is the very best way of graving knowledge of any sort in- 
delibly in one’s own mind. He has for some time occupied himself 
in conducting parties of excursionists about the city and its en- 
virons, and addressing lectures to them at the chief points of archi- 
tectural or archeological interest. He has thus gained an intimate 
acquaintance with the localities which he undertakes to describe, 
and also with the wants of that numerous class of visitants who 
come to the world’s metropolis with the set purpose of “ doing 
Rome.” They are bent on seeing and hearing everything that 
is to be seen or heard, and that is commonly held to be worthy 
the notice of strangers, not so much to satisfy the yearnings of 
their own minds as to enable them to pass with honour the 
searching examination of well-primed acquaintances when they get 
home. ‘or whenever people tall to discussing Rome, the conver- 
sation invariably takes a catechetical form, and the questions, 
“Did you go there?” “Have you seen this?” are plied with 
relentless severity. Toa bystander the conversation sounds very 
much like one of those guides to useful knowledge where the sub- 
jects are arranged alphabeticaliy, without any natural sequence. 

o such observers all objects are alike. The worst type of the 
Renaissance stands on the same level with a Greek temple; a full 


‘series of the “ busts of the Cmsars” in mottled marble are as 


precious as the Laocoon ; St. Peter's Chains are as genuine as the 
Arch of Titus. They assist at a requiem mass or any other solemn 


* Rambles in Rome. By S. Russell Forbes. London, Edinburgh, and 
New York : Neleon & Sons, 1882, 
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function in pretty much the same spirit in which they would join 
in a veglione in the Piazza Navona. The characters of history and 
of fiction are so jumbled up in their minds that the latter seem, 
if anything, the more real. They are as eager to identify any 
locality linked with the fortunes of the creatures of Bulwer's or 
Hawthorne’s romantic imagination as to verify the stage of the 
most thrilling scenes of the Wn aoe the Empire, or the Popedom. 
For this class of travellers Mr. Forbes’s book will provea guide 
suited to their heart’s desire. He omits nothing from his pages 
that can be considered in any way noteworthy, either from its own 
merits or from its real or fancied connexion with any of the 
personages of real or fictitious history. Mr. Forbes’s scheme is 
to enable a stranger pressed for time to see all the sights of Rome 
in six days. For each of these days he gives him a programme 
of what he calls a “Ramble” through the city. But, indeed, 
“ Seven-league Strides” would be a much more suitable title for 
his expeditions than “ Rambles.” For it would require very ex- 
traordinary powers of physical endurance merely to get over the 
— laid out in the several routes, to say nothing of the mental 

tigue caused by an pe! turning aside to glance at some ob- 
ject of real or — interest, together with the strain of poe ap 
the memory ceaselessly at work running up and down the scale of 
history from the building of Rome down to the _ day. 
Topographically, no one could be a better guide than Mr. Forbes; 
for he is familiar with all the byways, nooks, and corners of the 
city. His advice as to the choice of ees and the pre- 
cautions to be taken for the preservation of health is very sound 
and well worthy of attention. It is certainly unfortunate that 
Rome should have got a reputation for unhealthiness which it in 
no wise deserves. The word “Roman fever” has become a bug- 
bear, clothed with nameless terrors. But, if one carefully inves- 
tigates the cases of half the people who declare that their health 
has been shattered by Roman fever, one finds that they have taken 
the fever somewhere else and brought it with them to Rome, or 
that they have fallen sick long after they have left Rome, perhaps 
in England, but persist that because they have been in Rome this 
malady must be Roman fever. Of those who are really laid up 
with fever in Rome, the greater number have their own impru- 
dence to blame for it. Persons who have all their lives been 
accustomed to eat too much and do too little, if they suddenly 
turn the tables, and do too much and eat too little, will naturally 


fall ill wherever they may be. Yet too many act as if in Rome they. 


might do this with impunity. Another fatal error into whic 
strangers fall is that of establishing themselves in the new quarters 
of the city where there are large spaces of vacant ground and 
where foundations are being dug or where building is going on. 
All such places should be shunned. Any disturbance of the 
ground seems to set free the germsof malaria. The habitués of Rome 
pitch their tents in well-peopled districts, and regard pavement as 
no less effectual in laying a fever than it is in laying a ghost. 

One great merit of Mr. Forbes’s book is that he deals with his 
subject in a business-like way, He briefly states what he knows 
about it, without indulging in any rhapsodies or gushes of 
sentiment, or suggesting to his readers what thoughts ought to 
surge up in their minds as they gaze upon any given scenes or 
monuments. When any enlargement on the dry skeleton of facts 
is deemed desirable, he gives it in extracts from certain well- 
known authorities. In history Mr. Forbes inclines to follow the 
lead of Mr. Parker, and to accept as authentic the ground- 
work at least of the early legends. His remarks on the early 
art of building and the distinctive styles of the several periods, as 
also on the recent results of excavation, seem to be drawn from 
the same authority, and are well worth attention. We cannot 
understand, however, how any one who has really studied the 
building can still cling to the theory that the holes punched 
in the stones of the Colosseum have anything to do with clamps 
used in its erection, whether of stone or iron, Why, if so, do the 
holes not occur at regular intervals? Why are there so many of 
them in some places, and none at allin others? It was certainly 
very unlike the Romans to put up their walls so insecurely that 
they should require any kind of clamps to keep them together, or 
to clamp together walls that did not need it. In the great 
three-story aqueduct near Nimes, the so-called “Pont du Gard” 
there is a splendid example of the same style of building as the 
Colosseum. It is still entire after the lapse of centuries, and 
there has been no question of the stones shifting, yet there are 
no traces of clamps to be seen there. It seems a much more pro- 
bable conjecture that the holes with which in many places the 
stone is honeycombed are vestiges of the battering and utilizing 
from which the building suffered in the middle ages. 

Where Mr. Forbes differs from most respectable authorities as to 
the position or purport of certain of the ruins, he gives his reasons 
for departing from the generally received opinions, Thus the ruin 
on the Velian, commonly known as the Temple of Venus and Rome, 
he pronounces to be not a temple at all, but the basilicas of the 
Forum of Cupid on the Via Sacra, probably restored by Maxentius. 
Mr. Forbes ps the honour of having discovered the use of the 
imposing ruins on the east of the Palatine, so well known to 
visitors from the platform at the top and the view of the Campagna 
which it commands, This, he decides, was the Nympheum of 
Marcus Aurelius, built by him to serve as a reservoir for the 
supply of water for the Palatine. The use of the cement with 
which the Romans lined their water-ducts in the building isa 
strong confirmation of this theory, and Mr. Forbes further states 
that he has traced the aqueduct toit. The sculptured slabs in 
the Forum he also attributes to the reigu of the same Empercr, 


and considers that they were balustrades on each side of an 
avenue leading up to his statue. From his comments on Michael 
Angelo’s “ Moses,” we gather that Mr. Forbes is not so strong in 
interpreting the symbolism of medieval art as he is in identifyi 
the ruins of more ancient times. He marvels why the statue is 
“ rendered hideous by two horns sticking out from the forehead,” and 
adds, with much simplicity, “ Although we read that Moses was a 
horny man, it does not follow that he had horns, but that his flesh 
was hard like horns.” The objects in question were the con- 
ventional symbols as inseparable from a representation of Moses 
as the sword from St. Paul, or the keys from St. Peter. They 
were originally not horns at all, but tongues of fire representing the 
flames that played round his head when his face shone with too 
great radiance for the dazzled gaze of his countrymen. We cannot 
understand how any one who knows that St. John Lateran is 
“the mother and head of the churches of the city and of the 
world,” can go on writing of St. Peter’s as the cathedral of Rome 
and the “world’s cathedral.” Certainly a city cannot have two 
mother churches, and as certainly St. Peter’s cannot lay claim to 
that honour as long as the inscription which Mr. Forbes himself 
translates and quotes stands written on the facade of St. John’s, 
Where so much has been compressed into such small compass, 
it may seem invidious to point out trivial omissions; but it 
seems a pity that, as Mr. Forbes points out the churches from 
which Dr. hora I and other English Cardinals take their titles, 
he should not mention that the Church of S. Giorgio in Velabro has 
the same connexion with Cardinal Newman, as this fact would 
ey the church additional importance in the minds of many Eng- 
ish people. We may also add, for Mr. Forbes’s information, that 
the church is open for service on at least one other day besides the 
festival of the saint, and that the portrait of the Cardinal is to be 
seen hanging up inside it. It also seems a strange omission to 
leave out the name of Fra Angelico from the commemoration of 
noteworthy persons whose tombs may be seen in the church of 8, 
Maria sopra Minerva. We would also suggest that the legend 
of the “‘ Muro Torto” is unique of its kind, and therefore better 
worthy of being told than the legends of the Torre della Scimmia, 
or that of the devil and the wind in the Piazza del Gesu, and some 
others which Mr. Forbes finds room for. “ S. Nicolo in Carcere,” 
too, with its wonderful substructure, is certainly much more 
worthy of a detailed description than other buildings upon which 
Mr. Forbes dwells at length; yet it is dismissed with a bare 
mention to the effect that the entrance to the substructions is 
through the sacristy. 

To the Rambles in Rome are added notices of the excursions easily 
to be taken in the Campagna, and to the several noteworthy places 
within reach of Rome. Mr. Forbes here advertises his own ex- 
cursion parties, personally conducted by himself, which he informs 
his readers take place at frequent intervals. We are astonished to 
find that in the excursion to Veii he omits all mention of the 
painted Etruscan tomb which is no doubt the thing the best worth 
seeing in all that neighbourhood. It certainly implies some exer- 
cise of energy and activity to accomplish a visit to the tomb and 
the Arx in one day; but still it can be done if an early start is 
made from Rome; and, if one of the two must be left unseen, it 
had better be the Arx. 

Mr. Forbes’s book is accompanied by an accurate map and em- 
bellished with plans and illustrations. The plans are good; but, 
as the illustrations, notably those of the Forum and Colosseum, 
are copied from old engravings representing the former instead of 
the actual state of these buildings, it would have been better, as 
far as the accuracy of the book as a guide is concerned, if they 
had been omitted altogether. The information concerning hotels, 
churches, carriage fares, omnibus routes, terms and hours of ad- 
mission to villas, galleries, and museums, and such other mis- 
cellaneous matters as are of the first interest to travellers, will 
be found useful by persons visiting Rome for the first time. But, 
looked at from a scholar’s point of view, this miscellaneous cha- 
racter of the book is its greatest fault. Any one who wishes to 
study Rome intelligently ought to see its marvels according t> 
their historical sequence, and not hurry headlong from Etruscan 
remains to Renaissance palaces, taking a hasty glance on the way 
at Roman baths, Jewish synagogues, heathen temples and Jesuit 
churches, marble gods and painted martyrs. Such a way of 
seeing Rome can only plunge the mind into hopeless confusion. 
For the mere vulgar sightseer, however, who is merely bent on 
rushing round and seeing everything, Mr. Forbes’s method will 
nt very satisfactory, and his Rambles in Rome an excellent 
guide, 


JOHN BARLOW’S WARD.* 


1 iy John Barlow's Ward is a first performance, as we may pre- 
sume from the biank title-page, the author may be fairly con- 
gratulated on the attempt. It is a very simple story, and all the 
better on this account. For there is no striving after ambitious 
eflects; the characters are firmly outlined, and kept well in hand, 
while the incidents are generally those of svat life, and the 
excitement is sought in the feelings and trials of an earnest-minded 
girl with a loving nature, At the same time the author shows un- 
mistakable signs of an artistic instinct for the composition of fiction. 
The story quietly unfolds itself, leaving us long in doubt as to its 
dénouement ; yet now and then a corner of the curtain is dexter- 


* John Barlow’s Ward. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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ously raised, so as to give us glimpses of a future which awakens 
our curiosity. The heroine seems meant for happiness ; orphan 
as she is, and desolate as she might have been, the earlier part 
of her existence passes in almost unclouded enjoyment ; and 
though she is hurried into a marriage of more than questionable 
rudence, there seems to be no reason why she should not make 
erself mistress of the affections of the man of her impulsive choice. 
Yet we are led to fearthat her life may come to shipwreck ; and 
so our interest in her is increased as our sympathy is excited. 
‘And, knowing or apprehending what is to befal her, we regret the 
more her mistakes at those turning-points of her career which 
icht have landed her at once in tranquillity instead of launching 
her on a sea of troubles, Hester Brown impresses us with the 
notion that she has in all probability been copied from the life. 
If it be so, we need not assume that the original had the special 
characteristics of rare physical beauty which attracted those who 
had a feeling for nature's most delicate handiwork, and made the 
form of her very chin a study which fascinated a dreamy school- 
fellow. But there is much that is eminently natural in her 
manner of speech as in her winning ways; while touches of indi- 
viduality are introduced here and there, which certainly convey a 
strong idea of her reality. Though exquisitely sensitive, and 
amenable to the gentler influences of those whom she can love 
with unreserved affection, she is nevertheless ready enough to 
resent any slight that may chance to wound her where she feels 
most deeply. There are insults and intended humiliations which she 
can pass over with contemptuous indifference ; but a touch on one of 
the points where her affections are engaged suffices to ruffle her 
lumes, and to turn her placidity almost to sullenness. We feel, 
in short, that she is one of those women who may be wax or 
marble according to the man whom they marry; and yet the hus- 
band must sway them by their intelligence as well as by their 
affections, Almost as taking as Hester in her own way, al- 
though introduced in a slighter and almost casual sketch, is a 
certain old Mrs. Thornton, the worthy wife of a plain Lancashire 
manufacturer. Mrs. Thornton is somewhat awed by the uncon- 
scious dignity of which she is sensible in the stately presence of 
Hester when the girl comes to her on a visit. Yet the young 
beauty soon places the old lady at her ease,as the two warm 
natures are insensibly drawn toeach other. For Mrs. Thornton, 
with the habits of a notable housekeeper, has the soul of a 
genuine lady. Hospitality is her sini kyr but the hospitality 
is exercised with perfect simplicity ; her kindly disposition, 
which displays itself in little things, may be reckoned upon, as 
circumstances show, under crushing troubles and anxieties, 

We fancy that the author of the novel is a woman, and un- 
questionably she has imagined her women sympathetically. Yet 
she is just as capable of creating men who have not only the 
appearance of ‘strength but the reality of it. Henry Thornton, 

e son of the hearty old lady we have mentioned, is ad- 
mirably consistent throughout. He has all his mother’s soft- 
ness of heart, while her plainness of manner is almost rugged- 
ness in him. He is proud of his business, he is absorbed in its 
daily interests, yet he is conscious of a mauvaise honte which pro- 
vokes and irritates him when he chances to meet with people who 
belong to another world from his own. His first introduction to 
his cousin Hester is very cleverly described. He receives the 
young lady at the railway station when she arrives by an evening 
train, and helps her into the dogcart in which he-is to drive her 
home. His apprehension that she will be too much of a fine lady, 
that she will be disposed to look down upon unpretending Lan- 
castrian folk, is confirmed by her graceful composure and her 
whole bearing. Consequently, under the unfamiliar sense of dis- 
trusting himself in his intercourse with this dazzling vision of 
beauty, he puts constraint upon himself, and is abrupt almost to 
incivility ; when a trivial incident brings about aolnaietion of 
those cordial relations which are to conduce to his unhappiness 
through the course of the story. At a jolt of the dog- 
cart as it is swiftly driven along the streets, his cousin clutches 
involuntarily at his sleeve, and from that moment he is entangled 
in gossamer threads which, like the web which was spun by the 
witch in Thalaba, bind him beyond the possibility of extrication. 
He watches Hester observantly when she has no thought of his 
scrutiny, and yet insists that his mother shall make no difference 
in the family way of living. He looks on with a certain grim 
complacency while Hester steals the affection of his favourite dog 
and companion. Nothing that contributes to her happiness is in- 
different to him, so long as he believes that it all passes unnoticed ; 
but he shrinks up immediately into an attitude of aggressive self- 
defence when anything seems to call attention to his feelings. The 

is that he hesitates to propose to his cousin, not so much 
from the fear that he will probably be refused, as in the doubt 
whether he can ever succeed in making her happy. He is en- 
couraged by seeing her take unfeigned and benevolent interest in 
the plans he has conceived for the management of his mill hands. 
Bat he rather regards her as an angel who has descended from her 
ere for a time, and who would speedily be disillusioned were 

_to unite herself for life to a haid-weaking man of 

u Meantime Hester is more nearly falling in love with 
him than he imagines; for he throws himself into his ordinary 
work with an intensity of earnestness which commands her admi- 
Tation, and it would need little to make hershare his enthusiasm. 
Had he asked her point-blank to become his wife, it is more than 
likely that, though she might have hesitated, she would have 
consented. As it is, with perhaps superfluous delicacy, he con- 
tents himself with putting an imaginary case, to which the girl 


answers frankly and unfavourably. Thenceforth he dismisses as 
impossible of fulfilment the hope that lies nearest to his heart, 
although afterwards he is to have opportunities which he can little 
foresee of proving his self-sacrifice and his unutterable devotion. 

Hester Brown and Henry Thornton fill the most conspicuous 

laces in the plot of the story, though they are not destined to 
come man and wife. Her husband stands out in unpleasant 
contrast to Thornton, although there is enough of sterling merit 
in him to make the novel end happily after all without straining 
robabilities. George Fane is naturally cold, and his antecedents 
sides have soured him and disposed him to jealousy. He had 
been betrayed and deserted by his former wife, who had come to 
a tragical end in the very act of eloping. She had left him alittle 
daughter, on whom his spare thoughts and affections had been 
concentrated till he meets with Hester. The widower had dazzled 
the young girl's fancy ; but his coldness scarcely thaws when he 
marries her. He looks on his wife in the light of a pretty play- 
thing, and withholds from her the confidence for which she yearns. 
Had they been left to themselves, things would have worked 
round, no doubt, and George Fane’s keen intelligence would have 
taught him to appreciate his treasure. But, unfortunately, a sister 
who lives with Fane comes between the twoasa marplot. That 
mature maiden is jealous of her brother's youthful bride, and is 
absolutely unscrupulous as to making mischief between them. 
She succeeds only too well; she abuses the confidence and poisons 
the minds of both; till at last Hester flies in misery from 
her home, leaving her husband to believe that he has been betrayed 
a second time. His suspicion has settled itself with plausible 
cause on Hester's former admirer, Henry Thornton. e best 
scene in the book, and it is an exceedingly powerful one, is when 
the two men are brought face to face, the husband's suspicion 
having become a rooted conviction, Thornton makes much 
allowance for the man he detests as Hester's tyrant. He 
listens with austere, but unruffled, composure to the vehement on- 
slaught of words in which the other vents his concentrated ani- 
mosity ; and then, in consistency with his habitual self-control and 
his straightforward nature, calmly proceeds to exculpate himself 
by telling the simple truth. His manner carries such absolute 
assurance that even Fane is forced to believe him. The husband 
and wife are brought together again when Hester, prostrated by a 
serious illness, is still hanging between life and f sam and the 
repentant Fane has ample leisure for remorse and reflection as the 
slow days drag by before she is pronounced out of danger. When 
he receives her again, as she has been snatched from the very jaws 
of the grave, of course he vows to work out his repentance by a 
life of devotion ; and the only person for whom we have reason to 
grieve is the loving and self-sacrificing Henry Thornton. 

We have said nothing of John Barlow, who gives his name to 
his ward's story. Yet the delineation of John Barlow’s sterling 
worth would have deserved special commendation had it not been 
eclipsed by the more heroic qualities which the love-stricken 
Lancashire cotton-spinner has found sad occasion to display. For 
Barlow’s firm faith in the purity of his ward, in spite of malicious 
tongues and awkward appearances, proves the sheet-anchor that 
assures her permanent happiness. together, this clever novel is 
so full both of promise and of satisfactory performance that it must 
assure a favourable reception for the next by the same author. 
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